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YoutTH PARTICIPATION IN WHITE 
HovusrE CONFERENCE 


AXATION without representation, 
; pe some such cry, might well be 
raised by many adolescents in America 
who are expected to live under the 
tules set by an adult society into 
which they are rarely admitted as 
equals. An implicit condescension, a 
protectiveness, or a training-for-the- 
future approach too often marks the 
spirit with which adults occasionally 
invite teen-agers to visit local groups 
at work on problems directly affect- 
ing the lives of youth. The absence of 
such condescension on the part of 
many adult delegates to the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth helped to make pos- 
sible the active and integrated par- 
ticipation of youth in work groups, 
panels, and larger White House Con- 
ference discussions. 
The huge National Guard Armory 
in Washington, D.C., was the scene 


of the four-day conference. About six 
thousand delegates and guests came 
from every state and territory of the 
United States and from many distant 
countries. This was the fifth of the 
decennial White House conferences 
dedicated to reviewing the progress, 
specifying the needs, and planning for 
the future, of research and services 
concerning children and adolescents 
in America. The fact that many young 
people themselves, representing youth- 
serving and other organizations in our 
country, participated in this confer- 
ence is itself a milestone in America’s 
thinking about the roles and status of 
young people in our society. 

Had the participation been merely 
a token admission of youth’s capabili- 
ties—for example, had young people 
been invited merely as spectators—the 
procedure would have widened the 
breach between adolescents and 
adults. At a few conference sessions, 
adults called on youth in well-mean- 
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ing but implicitly condescending ways, 
addressing them, for example, under 
the label of their age group: “And now 
let us hear from a young person in our 
group.” On such occasions the breach 
was closed only when the younger 
delegates ignored the categorization 
and spoke out of their experience, 
knowledge, and convictions. When 
youth were truly respected as col- 
laborators on a problem of mutual 
concern, their comments and queries 
were more often incisive and singu- 
larly free from the rigid, often stereo- 
typed “thinking” of some of the estab- 
lished professionals. 

As we seem to be moving toward 
another catastrophic international 
situation, it is important for educators 
to realize that youth are again being 
plunged into a world they never 
shared in making. That many adults 
have a similar feeling is not due only, 
as it is with youth, to social codes and 
pressures which exclude them from 
participation in civic and political 
life. The probable calling of all 
eighteen-year-old boys into military 
service will be met by some youth with 
a sense of obligation to their country 
and by others, rebelliously or submis- 
sively, with the feeling that this is 
merely a prolongation of adult con- 
trol over their lives. The implications 
for home communities and their rela- 
tions with youth prior to military in- 
duction are multiple. 

First of these is the increased need 
to admit the ablest of teen-agers into 
civic life much earlier than is the cur- 
rent practice. Deprived of the props of 
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family and hometown ties, the eight- 
een-yéar-old in the military must be 
able to look back on a civilian life in 
which he played an active part, with 
which he is identified as a young 
adult, and to which he wants to re- 
turn. Aside from the obvious dangers 
of a world-wide holocaust are the 
special social and psychological prob- 
lems for the adolescent who, excluded 
from participation in civic affairs 
through his eighteenth year, at his 
eighteenth birthday suddenly enters 
a hierarchic military society that pro- 
vides him with food, shelter, clothes, 
and medical attention in his training 
period and expects, in return, chiefly 
conformity and the adequate per- 
formance of duties. If this is the 
closest youth will come to participa- 
tion in a democratic society until he 
is in his twenties, the future of our 
democracy is bleak indeed. 

The kinds of responsible relation- 
ship to society we expect of young 
adults do not arise pre-formed in 
young adulthood. Nor can prepara- 
tion for such life consist only in teach- 
ing about and observations of it with- 
out participation im it. At the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, the younger delegates did not 
speak as a single voice any more fre- 
quently than did their seniors. But 
they did speak. And they spoke vari- 
ously for rural or urban life; the South- 
west, the Midwest, New England; 
farm, industrial, and professional as- 
pirations and identifications; private 
and public interests. To attempt to 
single out the unique contributions 
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that youth made at the conference 
would be as futile a task as to try to 
do the same for all adult delegates. 
The reception given younger delegates 
as a group, however, is likely to rein- 
force their active interest in social 
problems. 

That the integration of young peo- 
ple at the conference was so success- 
ful is due largely to the preparatory 
work of Miss Juanita Luck, United 
States Children’s Bureau, who was 
youth participation consultant for the 
conference. For the past few years 
Miss Luck has been consulting with 
local groups from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, talking to gatherings 
of adults and adolescents and plan- 
ning with them for a long-range pro- 
gram whose objectives extend far be- 
yond the four-day meeting in Wash- 
ington. Those few adults who came 
to the conference with only a protec- 
tive concern for youth must certainly 
have modified their attitudes as they 
worked jointly with younger dele- 
gates in a situation that gave equal 
opportunity for participation to all. 

For a full report on the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, one phase of which has 
been discussed above, see the Janu- 
ary, 1951, issue of Survey. Kathryn 
Close and others give excellent re- 
views of key speeches and panel dis- 
cussions, with some thought-provok- 
ing quotations from Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath, and many others. 
Dr. Spock’s speech, as well as the 
important address delivered by Pro- 
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fessor Allison Davis, of the University 
of Chicago, on the same morning that 
President Truman addressed the con- 
ferees is printed in full in the January 
issue of Understanding the Child. Pro- 
fessor Davis’ paper is entitled ‘“Socio- 
economic Influences upon Children’s 
Learning.” 


APPROACH 
TO PROBLEMS 


(CHOOL PERSONNEL who are used to 
attending conferences of adminis- 
trators, subject teachers, or guidance 
specialists had an unusual experience 
at the White House Conference. 
There, teachers, pediatricians, social 
workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social scientists, parents, statisticians, 
and many other “specialists” worked 
together. What undoubtedly surprised 
many conferees is that, at the various 
panels and work groups, leaders in the 
specialties were able to speak simply 
and directly in terms that all could 
understand. The technical jargon of a 
conference confined to a single profes- 
sional group was not only absent but 
apparently unnecessary. 

The thirty-odd work groups, each 
limited to a single aspect of the large 
problem of “healthy personality de- 
velopment of children and youth,” 
were set up purposely to insure inter- 
specialist collaboration. In one sub- 
group of a larger work group, for ex- 
ample, there were a home economist, a 
state director of public welfare, a 
sociologist, a settlement-house group 
worker, a specialist in child develop- 
ment, a high-school delegate from the 
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Future Farmers of America, a mem- 
ber of the board of a large city’s pri- 
vate family-service agency, a super- 
visor in teacher training, a state 
parent-teacher association represent- 
ative, and a college student. Under 
pressure of time and within an un- 
usually small number of meetings, 
this subgroup reached agreements 
about some underlying factors in, and 
a few feasible solutions for, one phase 
of the problems involved in the effects 
of family income on children’s person- 
ality development. 

Work on this and other problems 
could not have been done without the 
fact books prepared by White House 
Conference consultants prior to the 
meetings. Of these, the chart book, A 
Graphic Presentation of Social and 
Economic Facts Important in the Lives 
of Children and Youth (Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D.C.), reveals the 
fruits of collaboration by specialists 
in many fields. Edited by Edward E. 
Schwartz and cleverly designed by 
Arvilla Singer, the seventy-five charts 
need only a minimum of supplemen- 
tary text to tell their story. The charts 
are grouped into nine sections: 


1. The nation’s children [birth rates and geo- 
graphical distribution of the children in 
the United States] 

. Children and their families 

. The family dollar 

. Housing the nation’s children 

. Child health is basic 

. Services for children with social problems 
. Children and youth at work 

. Universal education—the American ideal 
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9. The children of the United States are the 
children of the world 


Any tendency for readers of the 
School Review to turn first to section 8 
of the chart book, for an overview of 
the current situation in education, 
might have been modified somewhat 
by attendance at the conference. 
There it was quickly reaffirmed that, 
while the primary responsibility for 
educational programs rests with edu- 
cators, all the significant aspects of 
the educational process are by no 
means confined to the schools, any 
more than inadequacies in local hous- 
ing and social or health services re- 
main purely extra-school problems. 
While chart after chart reveals in- 
equalities among the richer and poorer 
states, educational, health, and wel- 
fare services in any given region are 
obviously related, if only because 
they operate at comparably high or 
low levels (Charts 26, 49, and 73). 

Other youth problems know no 
regional boundaries. Under the title 
“Times of unrest mean more chil- 
dren in trouble with police and 
courts,” Chart 53 portrays the steep 
nation-wide increase of juvenile-court 
cases and police arrests during the 
years from 1942 through 1945, co- 
incident with World War II. Repeat- 
edly, facts depicted in this chart book 
cut across the interests of many pro- 
fessional fields. 

That youth are a marginal group in 
our society, bearing more than its 
share of unemployment and being 
used, or not used, as the adult society 
chooses, is demonstrated by Chart 61: 
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during the years 1940-50 among em- 
ployed workers, 6-7 per cent are six- 
teen- to nineteen-year-olds; among the 
unemployed, 8-16 per cent are youth 
in this same age group. Ewan Clague 
in The Social Welfare Forum, 1950 
(Columbia University Press) adds to 
this picture the fact that, while 10.8 
per cent of youth (ages 14-24) were 
unemployed in March, 1950, this same 
age group showed the lowest per cent 
of increase in unemployment of any 
age group over the two previous 
years. 

The full meanings of these statistics 
on the employment of youth and on 
delinquency, as well as data on popu- 
lation trends, the purchasing power 
of the family dollar, and the growth 
of school enrolments—all portrayed 
in the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth chart 
book—should be considered by sec- 
ondary-school personnel throughout 
the country. Chart 66 tells us: 

People are getting more schooling. To- 
day’s young adults have had 4 years more 
schooling than the preceding generation. 

This is the era of the high school. The 
ratio of annual high-school graduates to the 
17-year-old population has mounted from 6 
per 100 in 1900, to 54 per 100 in 1948. 


Other highlights in the twenty 
pages devoted to education are: 


Measured in the dollar value of the late 
’30’s, the annual cost per pupil went from 
$35 to about $120 in this half century [1900- 
1950]. 

... by 1960 a teaching staff more than 
one-fourth again as large as the present one 
will be required. This plus the necessary re- 
placements . . . will call for a total of over 
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800,000 new teachers during the next 
decade. 

Teachers’ pay lags behind others... . 
Will a sufficient number of people be at- 
tracted to prepare for teaching under the 
profession’s unattractive salary conditions? 

Despite increasing enrolments, there are 
still millions of children and youth not en- 
rolled in school (3,158,000, age 5-17 not in 
school, October, 1949). . . . One out of every 
five youths of high-school age is not in school. 
Especially conspicuous by their absence are 
the 16- and 17-year-olds, almost one-third of 
whom have left the classrooms. 


The relations of such facts to life 
in the classroom and to other phases 
of school living and planning must be 
considered by high-school personnel. 
But some of the questions they raise 
obviously cannot be answered by edu- 
cators alone. They demand the joint 
thinking and action of local business- 
men, social-service workers, and all 
civic-minded persons, young and old. 
They demand, as the White House 
Conference demonstrated, a multi- 
discipline approach. 


Facts, BIASES, AND ACTION 
IN ComMUNITY LIFE 


‘a COMMUNITY APPROACH to so- 
cial and political problems in- 
volves not only the broad participa- 
tion of professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals, older and younger persons, 
working together on issues of local 
concern. There is need also for sources 
of information often not immediately 
available at the local level. For local 
groups that feel bewildered about how 
our foreign policy is determined, what 
its goals are, and why its objectives 
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seem to shift from time to time, the 
Department of State has issued a 
hundred-page pamphlet called simply 
Our Foreign Policy (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
$0.25). The cover letter by Francis H. 
Russell, director, Office of Public Af- 
fairs, Department of State, includes 
the following statement: 


The Department would greatly appreci- 
ate any comments that you may have, first 
on the policies set forth, and second on ways 
in which the Department can carry out its 
responsibility of communicating to all Ameri- 
cans the problems and the essential elements 
of our foreign policy today. 


This certainly is a frank appeal to 
all Americans, including the youth in 
our social-studies classes, to read the 
pamphlet critically, discuss it, formu- 
late their thinking, communicate with 
the Department of State, and simul- 
taneously join with local organiza- 
tions to consider and act on problems 
related to the issues discussed. Low 
morale is too often rooted in ignorance 
and in consequent feeling of helpless- 
ness about the social forces that affect 
us. The secondary school has a re- 
sponsibility to introduce youth to 
such sources of information, as well as 
to the local discussion and action 
groups that are available to the citi- 
zens of a community. 

If the secondary school has a re- 
sponsibility to facilitate communica- 
tion between young citizens and the 
agents of government, the school pro- 
gram has also the difficult objective 
of helping youth to separate fact from 
bias. Here, definitely, school personnel 
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must first examine their own needs 
and motives. 

It is perhaps with an implicit un- 
derstanding that teachers’ biases may 
distort students’ concepts of con- 
temporary affairs that Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, in a speech entitled 
“Freedom as a Moral Concept” 


(Education for Freedom: What Are We 
Doing? Proceedings of the Illinois 
Summer Educational Conference. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press), said: 


If we cannot produce free minds by adopt- 
ing the suggestions of the more undisci- 
plined progressives, we cannot hope for much 
better luck by continuing the almost uni- 
versal practice of regarding education as a 
tour of the current events in the various 
fields of knowledge. The pupils that we have 
today will leave our hands between 1951 
and 1966. I doubt if we prepare them for the 
long years ahead by telling them anecdotes 
of 1950. 


One must agree that, if teaching is 
“telling,” free minds are not likely 
to be developed in such a process. On 
the other hand, if teaching is oriented 
toward analysis of the values, facts, 
and biases involved in issues, whether 
they arise in ancient or current set- 
tings, and then toward action based 
on the analysis, Mr. Hutchins’ state- 
ment is at least open to further in- 
vestigation. Where our secondary- 
school education probably falls down 
is not so much in its contemporary 
focus as in its failure to separate fact 
and bias and then, most important, 
to use and develop channels for acting 
upon knowledge. Well-informed youth 
are prepared to participate in com- 
munity life. Preparation and then the 
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postponement of participation must 
certainly invalidate much of the value 
in the preparation itself. 


Or Books AND PAPERS 


The place of Lest it be thought that 
the fine arts youth participation in 

the community is re- 
lated only to social-studies classes, 
we are reminded that the humanities, 
too, have their place in such an over- 
all program. In the London Times 
Educational Supplement of November 
17, 1950, we are shown how for 
twenty-one years the Rural Music 
Schools have fostered music-making in 
many parts of England. These schools 
exist mainly for adult amateur mu- 
sicians, but some classes are held in 
schools to meet special demands. The 
teachers are qualified artists, who go 
out from county centers to direct 
orchestras, instrumental classes, and 
music groups of all kinds in halls or 
private houses or “anywhere else 
where people come together to make 
music.”” There are now nine Rural 
Music Schools attended by about 
seven thousand students. 


College and How a community-col- 


lege faculty and student 
body together can work 
with other academic institutions, par- 
ticularly the high schools, as well as 
with local business interests, is de- 
scribed by Peter Sammartino and Ells- 
worth Tompkins in Community Col- 
lege in Action: The Fairleigh Dickinson 
Idea (Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Press, Rutherford, New Jersey). High- 


community 
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school principals compose a large 
part of the Board of Educational Di- 
rectors of this college. Students, most 
of whom can live at home while at- 
tending the college, also work in vari- 
ous community settings as part of 
their educational program. Nor are 
the humanities likely to be neglected 
at this school, whose president is a 
former instructor in Romance lan- 
guages and literature. 


Sound principles and 
recommendations for a 
community camping pro- 
gram are reported in Camps and 
Campers in the Los Angeles Area (Re- 
search Department, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, $1.50). This study, based on a 
three-year project, included an analy- 
sis of questionnaire responses from 
three thousand children in selected 
elementary and junior high schools. 
That group life of the camping variety 
is important to many adolescents need 
not be expanded on here. That the 
school has a part to play in a com- 
munity’s development of camping 
facilities for its children is demon- 
strated in this report. 


A survey 
of camping 


Personality Of great interest is a 
and culture first-rate paper by Pro- 

fessor John Useem, 
of Michigan State College, printed 
in Social Education for December, 
1950. Its title is “Social Anthropol- 
ogy: Recent Trends and Significant 
Literature,” and it provides, not only 
for social-studies teachers but also for 
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teachers of English and other special- 
ties, a lucid introduction to the im- 
portant body of research on person- 
ality and culture and related fields. 
Henry S. Maas 


* 


I SWEAR 

1936 I VISITED a _ secondary 

school in Hamburg, Germany. In 
company with the director of the 
school, I made the rounds of the 
laboratories. Opening the first door 
into a biology laboratory, we found it 
empty except for the teacher, a young 
man who clicked his heels, raised his 
right arm with palm forward, and 
said “Heil Hitler.” This and similar 
experiences led me to feel very proud 
of the democratic freedom possessed 
by teachers and by all kinds of people 
in my own country. But events of the 
past few years make me fear, now, 
that one day I shall step into a class- 
room of an American high school, to 
be greeted by the teacher, who will 
stand, place his right hand over his 
heart, and say “McCarthy.” 

In the state of New York the Fein- 
berg Law requires the State Board of 
Regents to draw up a list of “subver- 
sive’ organizations, membership in 
which will cause dismissal of a public 
school teacher. Whether this list will 
be drawn up with objectivity, and 
with the right of a suspected organ- 
ization to an open and judicial hear- 
ing, remains to be seen. But the im- 
mediate effect of this law is to make 
teachers in New York timid about 
membership in any organization which 


is unpopular, from Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses to the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism. After all, it is 
a matter of record that in the United 
States only a century ago a political 
party was established called the 
“Know Nothings,” which was aimed 
at Roman Catholics, determined to 
reduce them to a kind of second-class 
citizenship, by denying them the right 
to hold positions of trust in govern- 
ment, the armed services, and, so far 
as possible, education. This was on the 
charge that the Roman Catholic 
Church was an unlawful conspiracy to 
establish a foreign government in this 
country. 

Before that, there was a campaign 
against the Masons, centered in the 
state of New York. It was charged 
that the Masons were engaged in 
secret activity to capture the govern- 
ment, and the campaign against them 
was so violent that the Masonic 
lodges in New York dropped from six 
thousand to fifty. Masons were not 
allowed to teach, and they were driven 
from public employment. 

While the most recent drive has 
been going on in New York, California 
has brought upon itself the Levering 
Act, which first blankets all public 
employees, including school teachers, 
into the civil-defense organization and 
then requires all civil-defense workers 
(and consequently, all public school 
teachers) to take a special oath. After 
the usual oath to support the con- 
stitutions of the state and of the na- 
tion (which is generally taken by pub- 
lic employees and to which no objec- 
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tion is made by teachers), the follow- 
ing is added: 

And I do further swear (or affirm) that I 
do not advocate, nor am I a member of any 
party or organization, political or otherwise, 
that now advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States or of the 
State of California by force or violence or 
other unlawful means; that within the five 
years immediately preceding the taking of 
this oath (or affirmation) I have not been a 
member of any party or organization po- 
litical or otherwise, that advocated the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States or of the State of California by force 
or violence or other unlawful means except 
as follows: (If no affiliations, write in 
the words Exceptions’) and that during 
such time as I am a member or employee of 
the (name of public agency) I will 
not advocate nor become a member of any 
party or organization, political or otherwise, 
that advocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the State of 
California by force or violence or other un- 
lawful means. 


The Levering Act provides that 
anyone taking this oath and being 
found to belong to any organization 
of the kind described is guilty of a 
felony and is subject to a prison sen- 
tence of from one to fourteen years. 
Many California teachers took this 
oath in sullen resentment; but in some 
communities a festival was made of 
the oath-signing, and the teachers 
took part in it as a public ceremony; 
and a few California teachers refused 
to sign and were thrown out of their 
jobs. 

What does this law accomplish? 
First, it clearly does not discover and 
bar disloyal teachers. A disloyal teach- 
er will sign the oath and keep his dis- 
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loyalty secret, as he will keep secret 
his membership in any organization 
that undertakes to overthrow the 
government. Nobody thought the law 
would discover disloyalty or bar dis- 
loyal people from teaching. What the 
law accomplishes is (1) to punish a 
few stubborn teachers with enough 
moral courage to stand up for their 
convictions and (2) to make the great 
mass of teachers apprehensive about 
membership in unpopular organiza- 
tions. Since there is no definition of an 
organization which “advocates the 
overthrow of the government by force 
or violence or other unlawful means,” 
a timid teacher who knows anything 
of history will understand that an 
organization which advocates friend- 
ship with the People’s Republic of 
China, or opposes German or Japanese 
rearmament, or advocates that its 
members refuse to salute the Ameri- 
can flag, or recognizes the religious 
authority of an organization located 
outside the United States, or advo- 
cates the establishment of world gov- 
ernment, may in a time of public 
hysteria be judged by a local judge 
and even by the State Supreme Court 
to fall within the meaning of the law. 

The principal sufferer, in the long 
run, is the child in the school. His 
freedom to learn is seriously curtailed 
the minute his teacher is put in a 
position which curtails his democratic 
rights to freedom of speech and as- 
sembly; for the teacher cannot keep 
open the pathways of learning to the 
pupil if the avenue of democratic 
freedom is denied to him as a teacher. 


Boston Univers) ty 
Scheel] of Education 
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What are the leaders of public edu- 
cation in America doing and saying 
about teachers’ oaths? On the whole, 
they are keeping a painful and obse- 
quious silence. At its meeting last 
July, the National Education As- 
sociation amended its by-laws to pro- 
vide that no member of the Com- 
munist party should be admitted to 
membership in the N.E.A. This had 
the negligible effect of barring a hand- 
ful of Communist teachers from the 
N.E.A., and it had the damaging ef- 
fect of encouraging the forces that 
promote thought-control legislation. 
This was all foreshadowed by the 
Educational Policies Commission a 
year earlier, when it pronounced 
against allowing Communists to teach 
in the schools, while at the same time 
warning against persecution of loyal 
teachers who hold unpopular beliefs. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion takes as its task the discovery 
of important issues in American edu- 
cation and the leadership of the teach- 
ing profession on these issues. On the 
all-important issue of freedom to learn 
for the boys and girls of the United 
States, what has the Educational 
Policies Commission done? What the 
Commission did in 1949 has been de- 
scribed. In 1950 the Commission is- 
sued a booklet entitled Education of 
the Gifted and a useful twenty-seven- 
page pamphlet about Point Four and 
Education, which urges American 
technical assistance for undeveloped 
countries and suggests the educational 
implications of such a program. But 
when may we hear from the Educa- 
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tional Policies Commission on the 
thing which most concerns us as teach- 
ers in a democratic society in a time 
of war hysteria? 

It is true that some strong voices 
have been raised for the protection of 
the teacher’s rights. Professor Alonzo 
F. Myers, at the N.E.A. meeting last 
summer, called the Feinberg Law “‘the 
most vicious and the most dangerous 
legislation that has ever been enacted 
against the teaching profession.” 

One N.E.A. commission has lived 
up to its mission in these times. The 
teaching profession owes a debt to 
the National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion, whose chairman is Harold Ben- 
jamin, for its fearless activity in this 
crucial area. 

What is needed now is a brave in- 
sistence by the educational profession, 
from the youngest teacher to the su- 
perintendent of schools of the largest 
city, that the test of a teacher is 
whether he is competent. Teachers’ 
oaths will not screen the incompetent 
from the competent. Inquiries into the 
political beliefs of teachers will not 
separate out the incompetent. If a 
Communist is incompetent as a teach- 
er, let him be discharged for reason of 
his incompetence, not his beliefs. It 
may take a little more time and 
trouble to examine a person’s behavior 
as a teacher, but this is the only pro- 
tection against the operation of hys- 
teria, prejudice, and political pressure 
in determining who shall teach in our 
schools. 

During and shortly after the first 
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World War, a number of school teach- 
ers were dismissed from the New York 
City schools because they were ac- 
cused of being pacifists or radicals. 
One of the leaders in these dismissals 
was John L. Tildsley, an associate 
superintendent of schools. In 1933, 
after he had thought about the matter 
for ten years, Mr. Tildsley said: 

The writer was largely responsible for 
these dismissals. He believes now the dis- 
missals were a mistake and due to war emo- 
tionalism. The harm thus done to freedom 
of teaching and to the intellectual and moral 
integrity of teachers far outweighs the harm 
that might possibly result from retaining 
the teachers.* 


TEACHER RETIREMENT AND 
SOcIAL SECURITY 


oo public school teachers re- 
ceive the benefits and pay the 
taxes of the federal social security 
law? The National Education Associa- 
tion thinks not and opposed including 
teachers and other public employees 
under the recently amended social- 
security law. The law as amended 
makes it possible for a state to obtain 
coverage for its teachers only by re- 
pealing the state retirement law and 
entering into a compact with the 
Federal Security Agency. The N.E.A. 
opposes the inclusion of teachers un- 
der federal social security because a 
number of states have teacher retire- 
ment programs which pay higher 

* Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers 
Free? p. 788. Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical As- 


sociation, Part XII. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. 
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benefits than’ the federal program 
pays, and these gains would probably 
be lost if these states were encouraged 
to enter the federal program with their 
teachers. 

At present the average allowance 
paid to retired public school teachers 
is close to $1,000 a year. Under fed- 
eral social security, this would prob- 
ably be increased somewhat; the per- 
son whose average earnings have been 
as high as $3,600 a year will receive a 
maximum of $1,440 a year for himself 
and spouse, or a minimum of $960 a 
year if the retired worker has no de- 
pendents. Furthermore, the teacher 
could move from one state to another 
without losing his benefits, whereas 
under most state retirement systems 
he loses by such a move. Also, bene- 
fits for widows and dependents of re- 
tired teachers are less under some 
state retirement systems than they 
would be under federal social security. 

Consequently, the teachers in a 
number of states would be immediate- 
ly benefited by going under social 
security, although the teachers in 
other more-favored states do better 
under the present state retirement 
laws. Leaders in the teaching profes- 
sion have decided to discard the im- 
mediate gain of going under federal 
social security for teachers of some 
states against what they hope will be 
the greater long-run gain of retaining 
the existing state retirement systems 
and working to improve them. What 
this really means is that they expect 
teachers to get higher pensions than 
working-class people by being re- 
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tained on state retirement programs. 

Public school teachers and teachers 
in state universities which use only 
the state teacher retirement systems 
for pensions are at a disadvantage 
compared with teachers in private 
schools and colleges. The private in- 
stitutions can continue their private 
pension plans and also bring their em- 
ployees under federal social security, 
thus gaining for their employees the 
social-security pensions at a small cost 
to the institution and the employees. 

Thus, public school teachers are 
now in a difficult and muddled situa- 
tion. It will help them to act wisely in 
this situation if they read the Decem- 
ber, 1950, Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association en- 
titled Public School Retirement at the 
Half Century. In the Foreword, Wil- 
lard Givens, executive secretary of the 
N.E.A., sums up the situation as 
follows: 

The next decade will be one of decision in 
the field of teacher retirement. During these 
years one of three roads will be chosen by 
each state: 

1. The extensive improvement of its 
existing public retirement systems with no 
sharing of funds or responsibility with the 
federal social security program. 

2. The “integration” of present local and 
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state retirement systems with federal social 
security. 

3- The liquidation of existing systems and 
the substitution therefor of federal social 
security. 

Not every state will take the same road 
in the next few years. Most of them will 
choose (1) and endeavor to provide teachers 
with a sound retirement program geared to 
needs of the teaching profession and to the 
best interests of the public education pro- 
grams. 

A few states will try the obscure and 
doubtful road of integrating two funda- 
mentally different ideas for dealing with the 
aged employee. The danger of this road is 
the impairment or destruction of the present 
advantages of teacher retirement systems. 
There is, however, some possibility that 
formulas of integration will be evolved which 
blend part of the benefits of state and local 
retirement systems with those of the federal 
social security plan. 

A few states may attempt immediately to 
scrap their retirement systems and to place 
their public employees under social security 
—and only under social security. The num- 
ber of states seeking this road will depend 
upon the strength of each state’s contractual 
obligations under their present laws, the 
amount of moral sense that the citizens and 
legislatures feel with respect to their present 
obligations to teachers, and the courage that 
teachers themselves exhibit in defending 
their hard-earned retirement achievements. 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
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Wuo’s WHo For MaArcH 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Henry S. MAAS, as- 
sistant professor in hu- 
man development at the University 
of Chicago, and ROBERT J. Havic- 
HURST, professor of education and 
chairman of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development at the same institu- 
tion. LEONARD V. Koos, professor cf 
secondary education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and RoBERT R. WIEc- 
MAN, graduate fellow in education at 
the University of Oregon and execu- 
tive secretary to the Oregon Interim 
Committee for the Study of Post-High- 
School Educational Facilities, present 
the results of an investigation made in 
connection with the drawing-up of 
a community-college plan for Ore- 
gon. M. L. Story, head of the Edu- 
cation Department of Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
considers issues that have arisen in 
secondary education during the last 
fifty years. TRESSA BANKS, EpGar S. 
FARLEY, OSCAR POWERS, FLOyD VAN- 
DERMEER, and ROBERT WALDORF, 
teachers in the social-science depart- 
ment of Battle Creek High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and STEPHEN 
M. Corey, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and executive officer of Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, describe how they 
scientifically tested a specific method 
of teaching in social studies. KERMIT 
A. Cook, associate professor of edu- 
cation at West Virginia University, 
reports the results of a study of the 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


academic achievement in West Vir- 
ginia University of two matched 
groups of students, one group from a 
high school with a traditional curricu- 
lum and the other with a more mod- 
ern curriculum. The selected refer- 
ences on various subject fields have 
been prepared by the following per- 
sons: HOMER J. SmitH, head of the 
Department of Industrial Education 
and professor of industrial education 
at the University of Minnesota; 
Naomi KELLER, instructor in home 
economics in the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago; Epwin 
A. SWANSON, associate professor of 
commerce at San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California; V. Howarp 
TALLEY, assistant professor of music 
at the University of Chicago; ROBERT 
D. Erickson, teacher of art in the 
Laboratory School of the University 


of Chicago; D. K. BRAcE, chairman of 
the Department of Physical and Health 
Education at the University of Texas. 


ALLAN B. SMITH, in- 
structor in education at 
the University of Con- 
necticut and a member of the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service 
of the same institution. WALTER J. 
Moore, assistant to the director of 
the Laboratory School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Vivian I. ROE, su- 
pervisor of speech and hearing therapy 
in the public schools of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. RuTH FARNHAM OSBORNE, 
teacher of family living in the Hins- 
dale Township High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 
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A COMMUNITY-COLLEGE PLAN FOR OREGON. I 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


ROBERT R. WIEGMAN 
University of Oregon 


STATE-WIDE INQUIRY is an in- 

dispensable beginning in com- 
munity-college development in order 
to assure an adequate distribution and 
plan for the institution.‘ The present 
article is an abstract of a rather ex- 
tended report of such an inquiry for 
the state of Oregon. 

The investigation was made for an 
Interim Committee on Post-High- 
School Educational Facilities ap- 
pointed by the governor of Oregon 
pursuant to a resolution passed in 
1949 by the Oregon legislature. The 
committee consisted of a state senator, 
Thomas Parkinson, who served as 
chairman, two members of the lower 
house, a city superintendent of schools, 
the president of one of the private 
colleges in the state, the state director 
of vocational education, and the presi- 
dent of the State Board of Higher 
Education. After several meetings at 
which various aspects of the whole 
problem and certain preliminary in- 
formation were considered, the com- 
mittee arranged for the making of an 


t Leonard V. Koos, “Essentials in State-wide 
Community-College Planning,” School Review, 
LVII (September, 1949), 341-52. 


investigation and the preparation of a 
report. 

The main contributing sections of 
the report present evidence on the 
need for community colleges in the 
state, on where and how they should 
be organized, on the problem of 
financing them, and a statement on 
authorization and control. The report 
includes also a summary of recom- 
mendations which are listed as “ele- 
ments” of a community-college policy 
for Oregon. This article abstracts the 
contributing section and concludes by 
quoting most of the summarizing “ele- 
ments.” 


NEED FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
IN OREGON 


Factors leading to community-college 
development.—Oregon is subject to the 
same influences, or forces, as have 
been urging the promotion of com- 
munity colleges elsewhere in the coun- 
try. Briefly, these forces are: 

1. Technological unemployment, which 
narrows the job market for young workers 
and keeps many of them out of employ- 
ment until young adulthood. 

2. The need in many occupations for 
education at a higher level, with the emer- 
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gence of the use of many “semiprofessional” 
workers. 

3. The increasing complexity of life and 
living, which necessarily requires a longer 
period of schooling in order that the indi- 
vidual may cope with life successfully, both 
in its vocational and in its nonoccupational, 
or general, aspects. A century ago, elemen- 
tary schooling sufficed; next came the need 
for universalizing the high-school level; and 
now the need has advanced to the post-high- 
school period. 

4. The profound influence of the demo- 
cratic ideal, which gives impetus to the idea 
that all youth—and not only those whose 
parents can afford it—should have educa- 
tional opportunities at the college level. The 
most economical way of providing these 
opportunities is through localization, just 
as universalizing high-school education re- 
quired localization. 

5. The increasing demand for adult edu- 
cation. There are several subfactors behind 
this demand, such as the need for vocational 
rehabilitation in a period of rapid change of 
occupations, the increased leisure resulting 
from shorter working hours, the rapidity of 
social change which calls for continual 
reshaping of one’s social insights—all these 
joined with the new evidence establishing 
the fact that learning ability continues 
throughout adulthood. 


A consideration which gives these 
influences unusual potency is the obvi- 
ous fact that they are interinvolved 
and interdependent. 

Facts indicating need in Oregon.— 
Because knowledge of the factual sup- 
port of these trends and influences is 
rather widespread, it is unnecessary 
here to substantiate them with elabo- 
rate proof. Nevertheless, to establish 
that the trends in the national scene 
are also at work within Oregon, a few 
simple measures for the more recent 
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period are introduced. This is done in 
Table 1, which reports from Census 
data the proportions of the population 
in the United States and in Oregon 18 
and 19 years old in 1920, 1930, and 
1940 who were (1) employed and (2) 
attending school. It may be seen that 
the per cents in Oregon, although 
somewhat different from those for the 
country as a whole, reflect the same 
tendencies. 


TABLE 1 


PER CENTS OF THE POPULATION 18 AND 19 
YEARS OF AGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN OREGON IN EMPLOYMENT AND 
ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 1920, 1930, AND 


1940 


EmPLoyEeD ATTENDING SCHOOL 


United 
States 


United 


States Oregon 


Oregon 


17.8 
25.4 
28.9 


51.8 
48.1 
31.4 


60.0 
55-3 
36.0 


The trends in proportions of youth 
in employment and attending school 
bring consideration of the need as 
disclosed by Census data to the point 
where closer views of the situation in 
1940 in the state and neighboring states 
should extend understanding of the 
problem. Among types of evidence 
helpful to this understanding are: (1) 
the proportions of youth 16-17 and 
18-20 years of age in Oregon who were 
reported by the Census as attending 
school in 1940, (2) the proportions of 
these age groups in Oregon and in 
neighboring western states, and (3) 
distributions of per cents of the older 
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of these two age groups in counties 
and districts in Oregon without oppor- 
tunities for education at the post- 
high-school level and similar distribu- 
tions of counties and districts with 
such opportunities. 

The first of these comparisons is af- 
forded in Table 2, which shows the 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 36 COUNTIES OF ORE- 
GON ACCORDING TO PER CENTS OF 
16-17 AND 18-20 YEAR-OLDS ATTENDING 
SCHOOL IN 1940 (FROM THE UNITED 
STATES CENSUS) 


18-20 
Year-Olds 


16-17 
Year-Olds 


Per Cent 
Attending 


Median per cent*.... 


* Derived from original distributions and not from this 


per cents of youth 16-17 and 18-20 
years of age in Oregon who were at- 
tending school in 1940. A striking con- 
trast is disclosed by the medians at the 
foot of the columns, which are for the 
two age groups represented, 77.5 and 
28.9 per cent, respectively. The plain 
fact is that the median proportion for 
the younger age group in school was 
more than three-fourths of all, where- 
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as that for the age group next above 
was only a little larger than a fourth 
of all. The contrast for the two groups 
is emphasized by the distributions in 
the two columns. Far from over- 
lapping, the two distributions are en- 
tirely distinct, with a large gap be- 
tween the lowest counties for the 
16-17 year-olds and the highest 
counties for the 18-20 year-olds. It is 
clear that by 1940 attendance at 
school for the younger group was ap- 
proaching universalization, whereas 
for the older group school attendance 
was still a privilege of a minority. The 
fact of importance for the problem of 
the community college is that this 
upper age group is mainly the post- 
high-school group. 

A second comparison involves the 
proportions of these same age groups 
attending school in 1940 in Oregon 
and in other western states. For the 
eleven states including all those from 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico westward, the median 
per cent for the 16-17 year-olds is 78.7 
(the median for Wyoming), with the 
range extending from 62.8 (New 
Mexico) to 86.6 (Utah). In this array 
from highest to lowest, Oregon, with 
79.2 per cent, stands just above the 
median and ranks fifth. In comparison 
with the same states for 18-20 year- 
olds, Oregon does not fare so well. The 
median for this age group is 31.5 per 
cent (Montana), the lowest and high- 
est being, respectively, again, New 
Mexico and Utah. Oregon, with 31.1 
per cent, ranks seventh. Thus, Ore- 
gon did relatively less well in 1940 for 
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this older age group than for the 
younger group. 

The third comparison considers the 
per cents of high-school graduates con- 
tinuing their education in counties 
and in districts without and with post- 
high-school opportunities. The full re- 
port presents this comparison, but 
here attention is restricted to evidence 
concerning the school districts. The 
gist of the evidence from this compari- 
son is made available in Table 3, which 
reports the medians of graduates con- 
tinuing for three groups of districts 
for the graduates of 1948 and 1941. 
The districts with opportunities are 
considered in two groups: those charg- 
ing high tuition ($200 or more) and 
those charging low tuition (approxi- 
mately $150 or less). In the main, this 
distinction divides the institutions 
into private and public (state), with 
the public colleges imposing the lower 
charges for tuition. 

The medians for the 1948 graduates 
show no significant difference between 
counties without opportunities and 
with high-tuition opportunities, but 
they do disclose a striking difference 
in favor of districts with low-tuition 
opportunities. 

The original distributions, not re- 
produced here, and consideration of 
the individual districts bear out the 
inference that post-high-school educa- 
tion is popularized when the institu- 
tions are situated in or close to their 
local communities and when tuition 
charges are low. A single instance may 
be used to reveal the effect of low cost 
and proximity on popularization, that 
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of La Grande, the location of Eastern 
College of Education. The proportion 
of the 1948 graduates of the local high 
school continuing their education was 
not far from three-fifths—the highest 
in the state for the high schools con- 
sidered. 

The specific factorsof popularization 
in La Grande may be mentioned. In 
the first place, the Oregon Colleges of 
Education offer more diverse and 
flexible programs than do many other 


TABLE 3 


MEDIAN PER CENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES OF 1948 AND 1941 CONTINUING 
THEIR EDUCATION IN DISTRICTS IN ORE- 
GON WITHOUT AND WITH OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR POST-HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Districts 1948 1941 


Without opportunities 31.8 25.8 


With high-tuition opportu- 
33.6 34-7 


56.7 48.5 


higher institutions. For the teacher- 
training group, Eastern College of 
Education, like its sister-institutions, 
administers in its first two years a 
general-education curriculum that 
might well be used as a point of de- 
parture for the general-education ele- 
ments of a community-college pro- 
gram. In addition, it offers lower- 
division pre-professional curriculums 
for students who plan to transfer after 
the second year. Besides, it offers 
terminal-occupational, referred to as 
“semiprofessional,” curriculums for 
medical and dental assistants, in mer- 
chandising, in secretarial science, and 
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in radio-electric service and manage- 
ment. Beyond all this, by solicitation 
of individuals and organizations, a 
large number of scholarships have 
been made available, which have the 
same effect on continuance of high- 
school graduates as would tuition- 
free arrangements. The truth is that 
Eastern College of Education draws a 
high percentage of graduates because 
it provides what approximates the 
conditions characteristic of a tuition- 
free community college with a broad 
program. In doing so, it affords firm 
ground for support of the community- 
college idea. 

Existing opportunities at the com- 
munity-college level—Any considera- 
tion of the need for community-col- 
lege service in a state should include 
reference to the existing opportuni- 
ties. The opportunities in Oregon are 
here enumerated and briefly de- 
scribed. 

1. First to be mentioned, because 
they are called “community colleges,” 
are the developments at Bend and 
Klamath Falls, referred to, respec- 
tively, as Central Oregon Community 
College and Klamath Community 
College. The educational services pro- 
vided in these districts are in accord- 
ance with a legislative act passed in 
1949 authorizing school boards to 
contract with the State Board of 
Higher Education and the General 
Extension Division to provide for the 
holding and supervision of “lower- 
division collegiate grade classes.” The 
school board may provide funds in the 
regular budget for conducting such 
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classes. Fees at the rate of $3.50 per 
term hour are charged, and for a stu- 
dent taking a full program of fifteen 
hours during three terms, the fees 
total $157.50. However, only a small 
proportion of students were found to 
be taking full programs, most of 
them taking from two to eleven hours. 

Doubts concerning the develop- 
ments operating under this act have 
to do largely with their limitations in 
the face of a fully rounded concept of 
the community college as an institu- 
tion which is not restricted to the 
lower-division courses in existing 
higher institutions, which is tuition- 
free, and which calls for a substantial 
core of full-time students, however 
large the part-time registration. The 
concept of the community college has 
come to include also close articulation 
or integration of the work with the 
high-school years below. This close 
relationship is discouraged in the de- 
velopments at Bend and Klamath 
Falls by having separate teaching 
staffs for high-school and community- 
college levels. 

2. Another post-high-school de- 
velopment is the Vanport Extension 
Center in Portland, which reported an 
enrolment of 1,624 during the fall 
term of 1949. The courses offered are 
mainly lower-division courses of the 
preparatory type, although they in- 
clude also terminal programs for medi- 
cal and dental assistants, in mer- 
chandising, and in secretarial science. 
The charge for attendance in full- 
time programs is $108 per academic 
year, which is about equal to the aver- 
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age tuition in tuition-charging public 
junior colleges. Unlike the develop- 
ments at Bend and Klamath Falls, 
the Center serves mainly full-time 
students. 

3. Account should be taken of the 
contributions to community-college 
education of the three state Colleges 
of Education. Each offers, in addition 
to the teacher-preparatory program, 
a lower-division liberal-arts program 
leading to either the junior certificate 
admitting to upper-division standing 
or the lower-division certificate for 
students “whose desire has been only 
to round out their general education.” 
Two of these Colleges of Education 
also offer terminal-occupational cur- 
riculums for medical and dental as- 
sistants, in merchandising, in secre- 
tarial science, and in radio-electric 
service and management. Tuition and 
fees total $87 per year. 

4. The only private junior college, 
or community college, is Multnomah 
College, a nonprofit institution in 
Portland. It provides lower-division 
preparatory and terminal curriculums 
in business administration and secre- 
tarial science, and it has begun a de- 
velopment in general education. In 
addition, Multnomah College operates 
a radio school, aviation and automo- 
tive schools, and a refrigeration school, 
which offer terminal-occupational edu- 
cation. Tuition in the college division 
is $40 per semester. In the “‘schools,”’ 
tuition is paid on a monthly basis. 

5. Both the University of Oregon 
at Eugene and the Oregon State Col- 
lege at Corvallis operate lower-divi- 
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sion arrangements and issue (a) 
“junior certificates,” admitting to 
upper-division standing and (bd) 
“lower-division certificates,” recog- 
nizing “successful completion of two 
years of lower-division work,” that 
are “granted upon request to students 
whose desire has been only to round 
out their general education.” Oregon 
State College also gives a “certificate 
in agriculture” to recognize comple- 
tion of the two-year curriculum of- 
fered by the School of Agriculture. 
The catalogue of neither institution 
describes arrangements beyond these 
for serving the needs and interests of 
lower-division students not preparing 
for further education. Tuition and 
fees in both these institutions are 
$127.50 per year. The tuition charge 
must continue, with the unsuitability 
of curriculum arrangements, as a 
partial obstacle to democratization of 
the lower-division level in the com- 
munities represented. 

6. Almost all the private colleges 
and universities in the state, like the 
state institutions, operate lower divi- 
sions. However, in few instances does 
the program in the lower division 
recognize the broad needs of students 
other than a preparatory group at 
this level. Moreover, their tuition fees 
and estimated annual costs preclude 
all-out community-college service. 

7. Two vocational schools operat- 
ing mainly at the post-high-school 
level should be included in any de- 
scription of post-high-school oppor- 
tunities in Oregon. These are the 
Eugene Vocational School, which is a 
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unit in the Eugene school system, 
and the Oregon Technical Institute, 
a few miles out from Klamath Falls. 
Both institutions offer vocational cur- 
riculums in wide variety. In both, the 
majority of the students are high- 
school graduates and eighteen years 
of age and older. Chief strictures, in 
relation to a comprehensive commu- 
nity-college concept, are that both at 
the present time must levy a tuition 
charge and that the opportunities for 
general education depend largely on 
incidental by-products of occupational 
education. 

8. The last of the educational pro- 
grams at the community-college level 
to be mentioned here is the adult- 
education program administered un- 
der the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. A 
total of more than 20,000 persons 
participated in the program during 
1948-49. These were distributed to 
agriculture, on-the-farm training of 
veterans, homemaking, public service, 
and trade and industrial education. 
Participants were eighteen years of 
age and over, and the majority were 
high-school graduates. Fees collected 
from participants were small, making 
up less than 2 per cent of the total 
outlay. This small contribution by 
the adults is the same thing as saying 
that the work is essentially free. The 
nature and scope of this program, the 
ages of the students, and their previ- 
ous schooling make this a “natural” 
for co-ordination in and by a local 
community college which has at the 
same time a substantial core of full- 
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time students. Its chief limitation is 
that the courses are too largely re- 
stricted to vocational interests. 


WHERE AND HOW TO ORGANIZE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Enrolments of high schools in Ore- 
gon.—For reasons already apparent 
from the evidence concerning need in 
the foregoing section, which will be 
given further support below, a policy 
of localism is followed in trying to 
identify the places where community 
colleges should be established. This is 
the policy of locating a state’s com- 
munity colleges, so far as feasible, 
within commuting distance of pros- 
pective students. In the application 
of the policy, a measure used as an 
important indication of feasibility of 
maintaining a community college is 
enrolment in the high-school grades, 
IX through XII, that is, enrolment in 
these grades irrespective of the pat- 
terns of school organization in the 
different districts, whether the pat- 
tern is 8-4, 6-3-3, or 6-6. The justi- 
fication for using enrolment in high- 
school grades is that it provides a 
measure of interest in, and utilization 
of, educational opportunities in the 
given district at the level next below 
that of the community college. 

The distribution by size of enrol- 
ment in Grades IX—XII in all districts 
in Oregon maintaining high schools is 
displayed in Table 4. Of the 219 dis- 
tricts, 47.1 per cent, or almost half, 
enrolled fewer than too pupils. More 
than three-fourths of all the enrol- 
ments were of fewer than 300 pupils. 
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This is to say that a great majority of 
high schools in the state are small—a 
fact complicating the problem of 
establishing community colleges. 
Deriving the criterion of enrolment.— 
A working criterion of 500 pupils 
in Grades IX-—XII is derived and 
applied for identifying the districts 
which should be considered as loca- 
tions for community colleges. It owes 
its derivation to two factors: (1) the 


extent as compared with certain other 
states for which recommendations 
along this line have been made. This 
partial concession has the effect of 
pushing costs per student up to a de- 
gree, but, in a state like Oregon, this 
may be deemed preferable to insist- 
ing on community colleges of only so 
large a size that they will be out of 
commuting reach for many prospec- 
tive students. 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION BY ENROLMENT IN GRADES [X-XII IN 1948-49 OF OREGON DIs- 
TRICTS (INCLUDING PORTLAND) MAINTAINING HIGH SCHOOLS 


ScHoot Districts 


ENROLMENT 


Number | Per Cent 


ScHoot Districts 


ENROLMENT 


Number | Per Cent 
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minimum desirable enrolment for a 
community college and (2) the ratio 
of community-college enrolment to 
local high-school enrolment. The mini- 
mum community-college enrolment is 
set at 175-200 and is based on two 
controlling considerations, namely, 
the need for a student body large 
enough to justify a minimally ade- 
quate curriculum and the influence on 
costs per student. Because of the 
sparse population in some areas of 
Oregon, the criterion for this state has 
been influenced downward to a small 


The ratio of community-college to 
high-school enrolment applied in the 
Oregon study is 1:3, which would call 
for an enrolment of at least 500 in 
Grades IX-XII in a district to be 
considered as a location for a com- 
munity college. This is the average 
ratio found in free-tuition junior- 
college situations in the Midwest and 
California. It goes almost without 
saying that the proportion of the 
high-school enrolment represented by 
the junior-college enrolment has been 
found to be much smaller in tuition- 
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charging than in tuition-free situa- 
tions. 

The policy of localism.—Applica- 
tion of the policy of localism in the 
proposals for Oregon is urged by the 
conclusions from an earlier investiga- 
tion which ascertained the proportions 
of graduates of high schools at differ- 
ent distances from state, or regional, 
junior colleges entering those institu- 
tions.2 The percentages from local 
high schools entering local junior col- 
leges and regional junior colleges 
were both large and approximately 
equal. The percentages from high 
schools outside the districts of loca- 
tion of regional junior colleges were 
so small as to discredit the policy of 
regionalism. 

Incorporating the community college 
into the local school system.—Most per- 
sons first giving thought to the com- 
munity college, or junior college, 
visualize a two-year unit separately 
housed from other school years. In 
point of fact, however, the two post- 
high-school years in local school sys- 
tems typically occupy space and 
utilize staff and facilities in conjunc- 
tion with two or more high-school 
years. In only about a third of all sys- 
tems with these units are they sepa- 
rately housed and administered, that 
is, as two-year units separate from 
lower schools but still a part of the 
local school system. In most of the 
remaining, or almost two-thirds, of 
the systems the two-year unit is 


2Leonard V. Koos, “Local versus Regional, 
Junior Colleges,” School Review, LII (November, 
1944), 525-31. 
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housed, or. “‘associated,” with three- 
year or four-year high schools in what 
are termed 3-2 or 4-2 “associations.” 
In all others, including a small but 
growing number, a third type of or- 
ganization is operative, one that in- 
volves integration of the two post- 
high-school years with the last two 
high-school years into a four-year 
junior-college, or community-college, 
unit. This type is almost always ac- 
companied in the same school systems 
by four-year junior high schools in- 
cluding Grades VII-X. The resulting 
organization is known as the “6-4-4 
plan.” 

Investigation has shown that a 
separate two-year unit cannot be eco- 
nomically self-sufficient in respect to 
plant and facilities before it has an en- 
rolment approaching a thousand stu- 
dents.’ The import of this conclusion 
for the organizational relationships 
of the community colleges recom- 
mended for Oregon may be judged by 
another examination of Table 4, par- 
ticularly that portion of the distribu- 
tion meeting the criterion of 500 or 
more students in Grades [IX—XIT. The 
district with the largest enrolment is, 
of course, Portland. Besides Portland, 
there is only one district (Salem) 
which would come near to 1,000 stu- 
dents on the basis of one community- 
college student to three students in 
Grades [X-XII, and in this district 
it would hardly exceed 800. Thus, for 
all districts outside of Portland, as- 


2Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College: The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work, 
pp. 175-79. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
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sociation or integration with high- 
school years would be more economi- 
cal and, therefore, practically impera- 
tive. 

The expedience of economy is rea- 
son enough for integrating or associat- 
ing the community college with high- 
school years, but both these organiza- 
tions have inherent educational ad- 
vantages over the two-year separate 
units that add powerful support to 
this element of policy. These educa- 
tional advantages are not merely 
speculative but have been established 
in fact.4 The advantages are consider- 
ably greater for integration (in the 
four-year unit) than for association 
(on the 3-2 or 4-2 basis). 

The feasibility of the 6-4-4 plan in 
Oregon is encouraged by the sub- 
stantial proportion of systems identi- 
fied as possible locations for commu- 
nity colleges that have effected junior 
high school reorganization. Seventeen 
of the 26 districts outside of Portland 
thus identified have some kind of 
junior high school. Junior high school 
reorganization is quite appropriately 
to be regarded as a first long step 
toward the 6-4-4 plan. The further 
steps required to achieve the 6-4-4 
organization are those of adding two 
post-high-school years to the senior 
high school and shifting Grade X to 
the junior high school. 

Districts for early consideration for 
community colleges—This report has 
now reached the stage at which 
specific districts, or communities, can 
be passed in review for partial identi- 

4 Ibid., pp. 187-92. 
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fication as possible locations for com- 
munity colleges. This review is pref- 
aced, however, by protest that no final 
identification is here undertaken. 
Much more information concerning 
each of the districts considered should 
be at hand before final identification 
can be made, including more evidence 
concerning the interest in continuing 
education at the post-high-school level 


TABLE 5 


DISTRICTS IN OREGON, NOT INCLUDING 
PORTLAND, WITH ENROLMENTS OF MORE 
THAN 500 IN GRADES IX—XII IN 1948-49 


District Bavel- District 


Springfield... . 


Pendleton... . 
La Grande’... 
Beaverton... . 
Forest Grovet 
Hillsboro 


Cottage Grove. 
Newbergf.... 


Eugene*....... 


* With low-tuition post-high-school opportunities. 
t With high-tuition post-high-school opportunities. 


in the district and promise of an ac- 
ceptable organization, program, staff, 
housing, and other facilities. What is 
undertaken here is a preliminary iden- 
tification, which should be followed 
by rather intensive inquiry by the 
agency of supervision at the state 
level. The structure of this super- 
vision will be suggested in the second 
of these two articles. 

The districts identified for consider- 
ation are named in Table 5. They are 
listed in alphabetical order of the 


Enrol- 
ment 

Corvallis*..... 824|| Albany....... 790 

Milwaukie.....| 1,057|| Lebanon...... 717 

Oregon City... 818|| Sweet Home. . 513 

561|| Ontario...... 506 

Coos Bay...... 563|| Salemf.......| 2,351 

658)| Gresham.....] 1,329 

Roseburg......| 1,041 527 

Medford.......} 1,229 611 

Grants Pass....| 1,219 752 

Klamath Falls. 1,373 522 
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names of their counties of location, 
which, for the sake of simplifying the 
presentation, are omitted. They are 
also marked in Figure 1, a map of 
Oregon showing the approximate loca- 
tion of the districts as well as of exist- 
ing opportunities for post-high-school 
education. It is to be noted that all 
the districts meet the criterion of an 
enrolment of 500 or more pupils in 
Grades [IX—XII. 

Commentary on these districts will 
begin by placing them in two groups, 
which are referred to as (1) districts 
for early consideration as locations for 
community colleges and (2) districts 
for later consideration. The distinction 
between these two groups is that the 
districts for early consideration, ex- 
cepting Bend and Klamath Falls, are 
without opportunities for post-high- 
school education within their bound- 
aries, while the districts for later 
consideration now have such oppor- 
tunities. Also to be included for later 
consideration are six additional dis- 
tricts which do not now meet the 
criterion of 500 or more students in 
Grades IX—XII but are in areas of 
rapidly growing school population. 

Special study, to be merely men- 
tioned here, was made of growth in 
school population between 1940 and 
1948 in the seven districts in Table 5 
that are seen to be without post-high- 
school opportunities and also had only 
500-600 high-school pupils in 1948-49. 
The procedure followed was to com- 
pare numbers in certain age groups in 
the school censuses of 1948 and 1940 
and to compute the per cents of gain 


or loss in these groups. The conclusion 
from this inquiry was, for some of 
these seven districts, assurance of 
steady growth to increasing feasibility 
and, for the others, assurance of 
rather astonishing increments above 
minimum feasibility. 

All the remaining thirteen districts 
identified for early consideration are 
well above the criterion. Some of these 
are remote from post-high-school op- 
portunities; two (Bend and Klamath 
Falls) are maintaining a type of organ- 
ization that, if the appraisal in the 
first section of this article is valid, can- 
not rise to full community-college 
service; while others are near cities 
with low-tuition or high-tuition oppor- 
tunities. If we were to accept the 
theory that an institution in a near-by 
city or district will suffice, some of 
these districts might not be indicated 
for early consideration. But on the 
theory of localism that underlies the 
community college and has associated 
with it the assumption of free tuition 
and a broad program to serve the 
needs of all prospective students, care- 
ful study should be given, at an early 
date, to the desirability and feasibility 
of operating community colleges in 
all these districts. 

The full report points out the 
feasibility of having the school board 
at Klamath Falls, near which the Ore- 
gon Technical Institute is located, 
contract with the authority in charge 
of the Institute to administer the vo- 
cational portions of the program to 
students in the local community col- 
lege. It also urges that the proper 
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special service of the Institute is 
emphasis on preparation for occupa- 
tions which, because of the relatively 
small numbers of workers in them, 
would call for no more than one train- 
ing center in the state. In order to 
identify such occupations, a compre- 
hensive occupational survey is needed 
from which conclusions can be drawn 
concerning vocational curriculums to 
be offered in each of the community 
colleges and in the Institute. 

Districts for later consideration.—A 
further word should be said concern- 
ing the districts identified for later 
consideration. As previously men- 
tioned, these include the six districts 
in Table 5 which are indicated as hav- 
ing post-high-school opportunities, 
three under state and three under 
private auspices, and seven additional 
districts (St. Helens, Redmond, Nys- 
sa, Parkrose, Dallas, Tillamook, and 
The Dalles) which did not in 1948-49 
quite reach the criterion of 500 stu- 
dents in Grades [IX—XII but appeared 
to be in areas of rapid population 
growth. 

The three districts with state in- 
stitutions are La Grande, Corvallis, 
and Eugene, the locations, respective- 
ly, of Eastern Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Oregon State College, and the 
University of Oregon, all low-tuition 
institutions. Consideration of La 
Grande may well be indefinitely de- 
ferred on account of the nature of the 
program and the generous provision 
of scholarships which, as previously 
stated, almost attain the advantages 
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of a free-tuition community college. 
Besides, the community is too small 
to warrant setting up an additional 
institution. Consideration can be de- 
ferred at Corvallis and Eugene be- 
cause the proportions of local gradu- 
ates continuing is much larger than in 
districts without opportunities. Chief 
deficiencies, as compared with com- 
munity-college situations, are the 
tuition charge, although low, and the 
inappropriateness of the offering for 
students who aspire to some post- 
high-school education but cannot or 
should not continue to the senior- 
college level. 

Of the three districts with private 
higher institutions, Salem might be 
the first to be considered, because of 
the size of its population. Because of 
their relatively small enrolments in 
Grades IX-—XII, Forest Grove and 
Newberg would find it difficult to 
muster community-college enrolments 
of feasible size. Even if they could do 
so, establishment of community col- 
leges might interfere with the success 
of the colleges now operating in the 
districts. 

Projection of enrolments in Grades 
IX-XII for 1952-53 and 1956-57 for 
the seven districts named as not quite 
meeting the criterion in 1948-49 finds 
that all would meet it by 1956-57, if 
the population growths continue at 
the rates between 1940 and 1948, al- 
though one would exceed it by only a 
small margin. 


[To be concluded] 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION: A 
MIDCENTURY APPRAISAL 


M. L. STORY 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


URRICULUM SPECIALISTS often 

state that there is a fifty-year lag 
between the acceptance of educational 
ideas and their wide practical applica- 
tion in schools. Today, we can make a 
timely and interesting test of this the- 
ory as we look back from our mid- 
century vantage point to the 1900’s 
and examine the movements afoot in 
that turn-of-the-century year. It is 
especially interesting to examine the 
tone of educational writing at the be- 
ginning of the century and to com- 
pare its emphases with those of to- 
day. 

We do not have to look far to 
verify the cultural-lag thesis. For in- 
stance, in the School Review for Sep- 
tember, 1900, there is this notably up- 
to-date demand: 

Perhaps the most imperative duty of 
the modern high school teacher is to at- 
tempt systematically and sympathetically 
to know the individual pupil approximately 
and to estimate the effect of various in- 
fluences upon him. 


Or, again, from the same periodical, 
there is this statement which sounds 


t Fred. W. Atkinson, “How Can the Public 
High School Reach Individuals?” School Review, 
VIII (September, 1900), 379. 


* 


very much like a paraphrasing of the 
modern “‘life-adjustment’’ idea: 

The high school of the future must and 
will reach larger numbers than it has ever 
done in the past. It will be the school of 
the common people. It will be in touch with 
all of the demands of life.? 


It must be recognized, however, 
that secondary education was still 
partially at the awkward stage at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
In fact, it was only during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century that 
the high school gained general ac- 
ceptance as a distinctive type of sec- 
ondary school. And if we are able to 
find far-sighted, modern pronounce- 
ments, such as the examples quoted 
above, we can also find theorists, such 
as Dr. John D. Quackenbos, who 
wrote an article entitled “The Educa- 
tional Use of Hypnotism” for the 
July, 1900, issue of Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine. 

The literature of the time was 
singularly concerned with educational 
problems. Scribner’s Magazine was 
editorializing for the teaching of music 
in the schools and against ‘“Teuton- 


' 2Preston W. Search, “The Larger High 
School,” School Review, VIII (April, 1900), 222. 
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izing” the colleges—an alarm about 
our imitation of German methods. In 
the Pedagogical Seminary, Cephas 
Guillet was advancing a lengthy, tech- 
nical description of “Recapitulation 
and Education,” while in the same 
journal W. B. Forbush was writing on 
“The Social Pedagogy of Boyhood,” 
giving an interesting analysis of “boy- 
life.” Highly significant, also, was the 
inclusion in the same journal of a long 
bibliography on “Child Study.” 

An interesting controversy was be- 
ing carried on in the correspondence 
section of the Nation on the subject 
“The Schoolboy’s Vocabulary.” The 
issues involved in this exchange of 
opinion are clearly seen in this ex- 
cerpt: 

In the public schools... are taught a 
number of natural sciences besides drawing, 
singing, carpentry, domestic science, sewing 
and dressmaking, all of which necessarily 
crowd out the technical study of the English 
language. On visiting a very elaborately 
equipped schoolhouse...last winter, I 
asked a seventh-grade teacher of six or 
seven years’ experience whether all this 
table-setting, bed-making, sewing and dress- 
cutting did not lower the standard of “book- 
learning” among her pupils, and she said 
that such was certainly the case. Now, al- 
though a great deal of this teaching is of 
more practical value to many pupils of the 
public schools than too much literature, 
it seems to me a great mistake to try to 
combine the classical and literary school 
with the industrial school; both lose by the 
combination, and the study of English is 
often absolutely neglected for a time.3 


3 From a letter in the Correspondence sec- 
tion of the Nation, LXXI (September 13, 1900), 
210. 
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Another letter in a succeeding issue 
of the Nation, still concerned with the 
pupils’ vocabulary, stated that boys 
usually have some kind of slang with 
which to express themselves, but that 
girls frequently can find no words at 
all. 

Edward W. Bok was contending 
vigorously in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for an easing of the rigorous demands 
which the schools made on the young- 
er pupils: 

It was planned by nature that between 
the years of seven and fifteen the child should 
have rest. But what really happens to the 
average child at the age of seven? Is he 
given this period of rest? Verily, no! He 
enters the schoolroom and becomes a victim 
of long hours of confinement—the first men- 
tal application, mind you, that the child has 
ever known. ... The fresh mental interest 
of the child of seven cannot be advantageous- 
ly held for more than eight consecutive 
minutes at a time on any one subject. It has 
been proved that the health of the child be- 
tween seven and ten cannot stand more than 
thirty-five minutes of study during any 
single twenty-four hours.‘ 


The Literary Digest, a stalwart 
among the periodicals, was quoting 
M. Bertrand, a French educator who 


was saying: 


The best minds hold that there are two 
studies essential in secondary education— 
language and science; I should invert the 
terms and hold that it is neither subversive 
nor revolutionary to say “science and 


language.’’s 


4 Quoted in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, XXI (January, 1900), 88. 

5 Editorial in the Literary Digest, XX (March 
3, 1900), 272. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, editor of 
the Educational Review, was concerned 
with a Spencerian application of the 
currently challenging ideas of evolu- 
tion to the field of education in stating 
that “the demand for co-operation be- 
tween schools of all grades and for co- 
ordination of studies is an evidence of 
the presence of the evolutionary prin- 
ciple in education.’”® In an extraordi- 
narily prophetic vein, E. D. Mead 
stated in a succeeding issue of Butler’s 
journal: “I have said that we need a 
great new emphasis upon democracy. 
... The time for the test of our demo- 
cratic institutions is coming, is now 
at hand.”’7 It is especially important to 
note that the January, 1900, issue of 
the same periodical, the Educational 
Review, presented a report of the ex- 
traordinarily significant Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements of the 
National Education Association—a 
memorable landmark in secondary 
education. 

An excellent foreshadowing of the 
extreme modern emphasis on experi- 
mentalism was expressed in an edi- 
torial in the Nation: 

The extent of our reliance, in education 
in the duties of citizenship, on books, pam- 
phlets, lectures, leaflets, “talks” is some- 
thing amazing. We seem to forget altogether 
the effect upon a youth of a milieu in which 


his father and family live, of the people 
whom they see at their house, and of the 


6 Nicholas M. Butler, “The Status of Educa- 
tion at the Close of the Century,” Educational 
Review, XTX (April, 1900), 390. 

7 E. D. Mead, “Education and Contemporary 
Needs,” Educational Review, XIX (May, 1900), 
478-79. 
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estimation in which he finds they hold them. 
It is out of this that he really gets his idea of 
citizenship, however gratefully he may ac- 
cept the books or listen*to the lectures.® 

From another editorial in the same 
periodical, the perennial problem of 
the professional status of teachers is 
reflected in this critical statement: 

It is at least a curious coincidence that 
the development of the modern science of 
pedagogy, with its array of physiological and 
psychological data, should have been ac- 
companied by a distinct decline in the promi- 
nence of the teachers.9 

From the viewpoint of accuracy, 
however, we cannot restrict ourselves 
to the year 1900 in examining the 
dynamic movements which were 
sweeping the educational world in the 
years immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the turn of the century. The 
Preface of Thorndike’s Principles of 
Teaching, written in 1906, began by 
stating that “The aim of this book is 
to make the study of teaching scien- 
tific and practical.’”** The first public 
junior college was established at 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1902. The junior 
high school movement was to get un- 
der way by 1910 and to spread even 
more rapidly. Alabama had estab- 
lished a separate secondary agricul- 
tural school as early as 1889. These 
and innumerable other innovations 
marked a rapidly rising emphasis upon 
secondary education, which the new 


8 Editorial in the Nation, LXX (February 1, 
1900), 86. 

9 Editorial in the Nation, LXX (March 8, 
1900), 181. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Principles of Teack- 
ing, p. v. New York: A. G. Seiler, 1906. 
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century was to see in the fullest meas- 
ure. 

In fact, the culmination of many of 
the ideas being advanced in 1900 may 
be seen in such tangibles as Dewey’s 
“Analysis of a Complete Act of 
Thought,” published in How We 
Think™ in 1910 or in the adoption of 
the project method in 1911 by the 
Board of Education in Massachusetts 
for use in agricultural education in the 
state. 

The American philosophy of prag- 
matism and the experimentalist in- 
fluence were beginning to exert an im- 
portant force as the new century got 
under way. In 1903, John Dewey 
stated in the Elementary School Teach- 
er: 

If there is a single public-school system in 
the United States where there is official and 
constitutional provision made for submitting 
questions of method of discipline and teach- 
ing, and the questions of the curriculum, 
text-books, etc., to the discussion and de- 
cision of those actually engaged in the work 
of teaching, that fact has escaped my no- 
tice.” 

Thus our present concern for an in- 
crease of democracy in school admin- 
istration was being stated only shortly 
after another writer had reported that 

John Dewey, “Analysis of a Complete 
Act of Thought,” How We Think, pp. 68-78. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1910. 

12 John Dewey, “Democracy in Education, 
Elementary School Teacher, IV (December, 
1903), 194-95. 
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“we today are seeing another step in 
the evolution of school administra- 
tion—the requirement by law that 
every town have the services of a 
school superintendent.” 

Thus, a brief cross-section of the 
varied educational ideas expressed 
fifty years ago shows an interesting 
stir and ferment of opinion. Fitly 
enough, among the germinal ideas of 
1900, many of which have since be- 
come guiding principles in today’s 
vastly expanded mass-education ef- 
forts, there was included a stirring 
plea which may serve well as an ap- 
propriate concluding note—a state- 
ment of the all-important need for 
trained teachers. There is perhaps no 
better expression of this continuing 
and pre-eminent requirement: 

Wanted a teacher! Not a recitation-post, 
not a pedagog, not a water gauge, not a 
martinet, not a pedant, not a pedagog—the 
mere slave to the student; but a teacher, one 
who is a combination of heart, and head, 
and artistic training, and favorite circum- 
stances. . . . One who can teach the boy how 
to get life—a far grander thing than to get a 
living. Above all, one who feels that as a 
teacher he is a born leader of men, a kingly 
citizen, and who does not propose to be de- 
graded from his high estate.™4 


13 Walter Sargent, “The Passing of the Old 
Red Schoolhouse,” New England Magazine, 
XXIII (December, 1900), 424. 

%4James Canfield, ‘““Wanted—a Teacher,” 
Educational Review, XX (December, 1900), 442- 
43- 
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WE TESTED SOME BELIEFS ABOUT THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL METHOD 


TRESSA BANKS, EDGAR S. FARLEY, OSCAR POWERS 
FLOYD VANDERMEER, ROBERT WALDORF 
Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


HIS ARTICLE IS A REPORT on some 
Tae of a co-operative research 
study conducted by a group of us who 
teach in the department of social 
studies of the Battle Creek High 
School, in collaboration with a con- 
sultant from the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The research represents 
our attempt to test a belief which we 
thought should have more influence 
on the organization and content of our 
courses in American history. The be- 
lief was: if boys and girls can be taught 
to develop a reasoning admiration for 
outstanding American historical per- 
sonages, they will, to a measurable 
degree, incorporate into their own be- 
havior patterns some of the outstand- 
ingly desirable characteristics of these 
same historic personages. As a conse- 
quence of this belief, we decided to 
put more emphasis on the biographi- 
cal approach in the teaching of Ameri- 
can history. We agreed, too, that, 


during the spring semester of 1950, 
this belief might well be investigated 
so that we could have some evidence 
to support our plans for future teach- 
ing. 


THE HYPOTHESIS TO BE TESTED 


During our first two group meetings 
we worked out a design for an elabo- 
rate, complicated, and rather per- 
fectionistic study. It soon became 
clear that we had planned an investi- 
gation which was more than we could 
handle. This, we believe, will often 
happen when a group of teachers first 
undertakes research. Not only were 
we unaccustomed to investigating our 
practices, but we had little free time to 
do so. We had full teaching programs, 
and, while substitute teachers were 
provided during our group meetings 
with the consultant, we soon realized 
that we would not have time to con- 
struct the instruments necessary for a 
comprehensive inquiry. We also felt 
inadequate to measure change be- 
cause of the statistical problems in- 
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volved. The longer we talked about 
this matter, the more clearly we real- 
ized that studies of change through 
time were fraught with many difficul- 
ties. This was true despite the fact 
that teaching is undertaken to effect 
change. 

Because we are inexperienced in- 
vestigators who wanted to test, within 
the limits of our research ability, the 
relation between admiration of famous 
Americans and certain other factors, 
we finally decided to attempt to test 
the following hypotheses: 


1. A substantial positive correlation will 
exist between scores measuring information 
pupils have learned about famous Ameri- 
cans and the extent to which these same 
persons are admired. 

This prediction is based on our belief 
that we should give more emphasis to the 
biographical method. In our teaching we 
spent considerable time relating and dis- 
cussing items of personal information bear- 
ing on the lives of American historic per- 
sonages. We used the usual techniques— 
films, filmstrips, biographical novels, and 
other such devices. In general, our “bio- 
graphical” method involved different em- 
phases rather than different materials. We 
spent much time considering with our stu- 
dents such questions as: “Why was a 
great man?” “What were the specific quali- 
ties that made this man stand out above 
others of his period?”’ By means of discus- 
sions of this kind we hoped to lead the pupils 
to a recognition that great men have certain 
traits in common and that these traits have 
been learned. 

We stressed the biographical method be- 
cause of our belief that, if high-school pupils 
come to know the men and women who have 
had so much to do with our national tra- 
ditions, they will admire these personages. 
We were not trying to bring about blind 
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worship. We assumed that the reputations 
of famous Americans had been earned be- 
cause of accomplishments. Hence, we hy- 
pothesized that learning about these ac- 
complishments would result in admiration. 


2. The degree of admiration for famous A meri- 
can historical personages will be appreci- 
ably increased as a consequence of one 
semester of instruction in American his- 
tory. 

Our prediction that the pupils would de- 
velop increasing admiration for these famous 
Americans was our one attempt to measure 
growth—growth, over a period of one semes- 
ter, in admiration of the persons active 
during the period of history studied. 


3. A measurable degree of relationship will 
exist between the degree to which these his- 
torical persons are admired and the reputa- 
tion that pupils have among their peers 
for behaving in a manner consistent with 
the traits explaining the admiration. 


There is little point to the kind of ad- 
miration we were trying to teach unless 
it leads pupils to acquire some of the char- 
acteristics of the persons admired. We realiz- 
ed that one semester of part-time work could 
not bring about radical change in the be- 
havior of high-school pupils. On the other 
hand, we were convinced that, unless we 
could procure some evidence of the success 
of our teaching in this respect, we would be 
quite in the dark. We might not be bringing 
about a change at all, or, even worse, we 
might be teaching in such a way that our 
pupils would be adversely affected in so 
far as their own characters were concerned. 


OUR MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


In order to get some evidence of the 
degree to which our pupils admired a 
list of twenty-eight well-known Ameri- 
cans, we asked all the boys and girls to 
react to the following form: 
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Directions: Listed below are the names of twenty-eight people. Historians have considered 
their lives to have had a sufficient effect upon the United States to have recorded their 
activities. You will notice that there is a space (——) at the left of each name, and another 
space (——) at the right of each name. If you feel any degree of admiration for the person 
named, put an X in the space at the left. If you dislike the person, or have no feeling about 
the person, leave the space blank. Do not do anything with the space at the right of each 
name until you have checked all names for which you feel admiration. Then you will find 
the directions for the space at the right at the bottom of the page. 


Nathan Hale 
George Washington 
Roger Williams 
James Madison 
Thomas Paine 
Daniel Boone 
Meriwether Lewis 
John Q. Adams 
George R. Clark 
John Brown 

John Paul Jones 
Andrew Johnson 
William Penn 
John Smith 


x; 


John Marshall 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Paul Revere 

T. Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert E. Lee 
Stonewall Jackson 
U.S. Grant 
Harriet B. Stowe 
Daniel Webster 
Sam Houston 

Sir Francis Drake 
Andrew Jackson 


Directions for Right Column.—In the space at the right of each person you indicated that 
you admired by placing a check mark in the left-hand column, indicate the extent of your 
admiration by using the following scale: 


Admire very much 
Admire, but have some reservations... .. 
Lukewarm in admiration 


Thus, if you have a great admiration for George Washington, place a 5 in the space at the 
right of his name. If you have some admiration, but still have some reservations about the 
person, place a 4, etc. Rate each person you checked. Rate them in the way you really feel, 
because there is no “right” or “wrong” in this test. 


Other teachers interested in the 
same problem might have selected 
different names. This, however, did 
not seem to us to matter much for the 
purposes of our study. Scores from 
this form enabled us to get an over-all 
“degree of admiration score” by add- 
ing the total number of “degree of 


admiration entries” (right-hand col- 
umn) and dividing by the total num- 
ber of persons checked as admirable. 
In other words, we paid no attention 
to the exact persons checked. We were 
interested only in the “average’”’ ad- 
miration these boys and girls ex- 
pressed for the list of twenty-eight 
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persons. This form was administered 
at the beginning and the end of the 
spring semester of 1950. 

We used a rather simple sociometric 
questionnaire to find out the reputa- 
tion the children had among their peers 
with respect to the following six char- 
acter traits: determination, honesty, 
stick-to-it-iveness, high moral values, 
leadership, hard work. These six were 
those mentioned most frequently by 
the pupils in answer to a request to 
list the outstanding desirable char- 
acteristics of those Americans who had 
made significant contributions to the 
history of our country. The sociomet- 
ric questionnaire asked: 


Of all the people in this class whom you 
feel that you really know, which ones (not 
more than three) would you rate highest in 
each of the following character traits? 
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These sociometric data were ob- 
tained at the beginning and the end 
of the semester. The general-reputa- 
tion score we used was a weighted 
total of the number of votes received 
by each pupil. First choices were 
weighted 3, second 2, and third 1. 
This meant that the score for a par- 
ticular pupil represented a summary 
of judgments of his peers in respect to 
a composite of desirable traits. The 
highest score would imply that the 
pupil receiving it was voted by his 
classmates as manifesting to a great 
extent most or all of the six traits. 

In order to determine the extent to 
which the pupils knew something 
about the persons they admired, we 
constructed a matching test, one sec- 
tion of which is reproduced on this 


page. 


RECOGNITION OF HISTORIC PERSONAGES 


Directions: In the column at the left will be found a list of 30 names of people who were 
important in the history of the United States. In the column at the right will be found a num- 
bered list of 35 phrases. Place the number of the correct identifying phrase in the space 
at the left of each name. Because there are 30 names and 35 identifying phrases, five of the 
identifications will, of course, not be used. 

Example: (0) Christopher Columbus o. Reached West Indies in 1492 

IDENTIFYING PHRASES 
1. Inventor of first practical steamboat 
2. “Father of the Constitution” 
3. Founder of Delaware 
—— Nathan Hale 4. Author of Declaration of Independence 
—— Samuel Adams 5. Inventor, scientist, statesman, and publisher 
— Roger Williams 6. “I regret that I have but one life to give for my country” 
7 
8 
9 


NAMES 
—— Benjamin Franklin 
—— George Washington 
—— John Marshall 


—— Paul Revere . Prerevolutionary agitator for freedom 
—— James Madison . Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
—— Thomas Jefferson . Founder of Rhode Island 
—— Thomas Paine to. “Old North Church” 
11. Author of Common Sense 
12. Military leader, statesman, chairman of the Constitutional 
Convention 
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Our prediction that information 
about American historical personages 
and admiration of them would be close- 
ly related was not at all substantiated 
by the kind of evidence we obtained. 
The product-moment correlation be- 
tween these variables was +-.05 for the 
total group and —.o2, —.o04, and +.10 
for the three classes involved. While we 
recognize that the instruments used 
to get this evidence were fallible, the 
fact remains that we had not at- 
tempted, before this study, to get any 
evidence at all. On the basis, then, of 
the best information available to us, 
and pertinent to our specific pupils 
and teaching practices, the possession 
of information about historical char- 
acters has little effect on admiration 
of them. 

The scores measuring information 
about these famous Americans were 
quite variable, ranging from 2 to 30. 
The means and standard deviations 
for the three classes involved were: 
Class 1—mean, 14.9; standard devia- 
tion, 5.9. Class 2—mean, 14.5; stand- 
ard deviation, 5.9. Class 3—mean, 
14.2, standard deviation, 6.5. The dif- 
ferences between these classes did not 
seem to us to be significant. 

The data gathered at the beginning 
of the semester on the degree of ad- 
miration for the twenty-eight historic 
personages were less variable. The 
mean and standard deviation for the 
total group were 3.7 and .6. This im- 


t We are indebted to Mr. Clifford Bebell for 
help in statistical computation. : 
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plies either a high degree of homo- 
geneity within the total population or 
a lack of discriminatory power of the 
instrument. 

Our second prediction—that one 
semester of instruction in American 
history would measurably increase the 
extent to which the pupils admired 
famous Americans—was not support- 
ed by our evidence. The mean of the 
scores at the beginning of the semester 
was 3.70, with a standard deviation of 
.62. At the end of the semester, the 
mean was 3.79, with a standard devia- 
tion of .58. Conceivably, the scores 
earned at the end of the semester 
might represent somewhat greater 
homogeneity, but certainly we did 
not bring about any appreciable in- 
crease in admiration during one semes- 
ter of instruction. Again, it might be 
said that our measuring instrument 
was far from ideal. This we would ad- 
mit. Again, however, the fact remains 
that the best evidence we have—and 
the only evidence to date derived from 
our own pupils and from measuring 
the effects of our methods—makes it 
clear that we are not bringing about 
one of the important changes in our 
pupils that we are trying to bring 
about. 

Our last prediction involved the 
relation between admiration of his- 
torical personages and reputation. We 
anticipated that pupils who tended to 
admire these Americans would have 
superior reputations among their peers 
in respect to the traits that explained 
their admiration. Again our evidence 
did not support our belief. The co- 
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effic.ent of correlation between these 
two variables was +-.07 for the scores 
obtained at the beginning of the 
semester and +.10 for those obtained 
at the end. At neither time would it 
have been possible to predict a pu- 
pil’s rank in the group on “admira- 
tion” from his rank in the group in 
“reputation.” Those pupils who had 
the best reputations among their peers 
might or might not feel much admira- 
tion for the historic personages. Ap- 
parently, little of the character of the 
person admired is incorporated into 
the behavior of the admirer if our 
measures have any validity. 


The sociometric data indicated 


substantial stability of reputation 
throughout a one-semester interval. 
The correlation between the “pre-” 
and “‘post-’’ reputation scores for the 


total population was +.88, and the 
means were 11.5 and 12.3, respective- 
ly. The acquaintanceship developed 
over a period of one semester resulted 
in a slightly larger total of character 
votes for each pupil. This did not seem 
to us to be significant. We were inter- 
ested in the fact, however, that one 
semester of acquaintance in class led 
to so little change. We wonder about 
the opportunities we provided these 
pupils for becoming acquainted to a 
degree that would make character 
judgments meaningful. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE OTHER 
VARIABLES 


Group intelligence-test scores were 
available for all the pupils. Because we 
were interested, incidentally, in deter- 
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mining the relationship between in- 
telligence and (1) information about 
famous Americans, (2) admiration of 
these historic personages, and (3) 
character reputation, we compiled 
correlation coefficients between these 
variables. The mean intelligence quo- 
tient for the total group was 98.3, with 
a standard deviation of 13. This is 
somewhat lower than is normally ob- 
tained for a group of high-school 
Juniors. 

There was no relationship to speak 
of between intelligence and the dis- 
position to admire famous Americans. 
The correlation between these vari- 
ables was +.06 for data at the be- 
ginning of the semester and +.13 at 
the end. The relationship between in- 
telligence and character reputation, 
however, was substantial. The corre- 
lations for pre- and post-testing were 
+.42 and +.46, respectively. This 
relationship was about the same as 
that existing between intelligence and 
the amount of information the pupils 
possessed about the historical per- 
sonages. The latter correlation was 


+.45. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This was our first experience, as a 
group of social-studies teachers, in 
getting evidence to test beliefs which 
had given direction to our teaching. 
We found the task difficult. In addi- 
tion to learning that the best evidence 
we could collect failed to support our 
convictions, we learned a number of 
other things. (1) At the beginning of 
the study, we were all disposed to de- 
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fend our practices on the basis of per- 
sonal experiences. Because our ex- 
periences had been different, our in- 
ferences were different. It was difficult 
to communicate with persons of dif- 
ferent convictions. We did not change 
one another. (2) This attempt on our 
part to gather evidence was salutary. 
As we worked more or less co-opera- 
tively on instruments to provide the 
data we needed, our conceptions re- 
garding what we were trying to do be- 
came clearer. We were having a com- 
mon experience that enhanced com- 
munication. (3) As we administered 
our tests, tabulated our data, and 
tried to draw generalizations from 
them, we were impressed by the diffi- 
culties faced when conducting re- 
search. Most of us had taken educa- 
tion courses purporting to teach re- 
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search design and statistics. Our con- 
clusion is that, as learning experiences, 
such courses cannot compare with 
trying to conduct research on a prob- 
lem of personal concern. 

We are well aware that our pro- 
cedures and instruments were far from 
perfect. We will do better next time. 
What we learned about our own teach- 
ing may not be true elsewhere. Nor 
may what is discovered elsewhere by 
other teachers be true in Battle Creek. 
We are convinced that the disposition 
to study, as objectively as possible, the 
consequences of our own teaching is 
more likely to change and improve our 
practices than is reading about what 
someone else has discovered regard- 
ing the consequences of his teaching. 
The latter may be helpful. The former 
is almost certain to be. 
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EFFECT OF TWO PATTERNS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
TRAINING ON COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


KERMIT A. COOK 
West Virginia University 


HE STUDY reported here compares 

the academic achievement in West 
Virginia University of two matched 
groups of graduates of two West Vir- 
ginia high schools. The schools are 
University High School of West Vir- 
ginia University and Morgantown 
High School. Basic differences in the 
educational programs of the two 
schools prompted this study, under- 
taken to determine which type of pro- 
gram provides more effective prepara- 
tion for academic achievement on the 
college level. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


University High School is a labora- 
tory school on the campus of West 
Virginia University. It provides op- 
portunities for practice teaching, prac- 
tice in the supervision of instruction, 
observation, pupil study, and re- 
search—all of which are a part of the 
teacher-training program in West Vir- 
ginia University. The school’s educa- 
tional program is built on the belief 
that high-school pupils learn most ef- 
fectively when they are provided with 
learning situations involving life-prob- 
lems. Curriculum content and all the 
recognized learning experiences are 


* 


found in the activities of the school as 
a civic and social unit. These sources 
are drawn on and organized by the 
teachers and students into meaningful 
problems designed to develop in the 
student reflective and critical think- 
ing, basic skills in learning and expres- 
sion, and desirable social adjustments. 
Students share with the faculty the 
responsibility for determining the 
school’s policies, particularly as these 
relate to general activities and to con- 
trol of the school. The basic elements 
of method are teacher-prepared and 
teacher-pupil-prepared units, the 
workshop, the individual conference, 
and the group conference. University 
High School was at first a four-year 
school, later a three-year school. Now 
it is a six-year school including Grades 
VII-XII. It enrols six hundred stu- 
dents. 

Morgantown High School is located 
in a residential area and may be classi- 
fied as a typical public high school in 
an urban community. Because of its 
proximity to the campus of West 
Virginia University and the predomi- 
nant professional and business point 
of view represented among the school 
patrons, its curriculum and methods 
are largely dominated by the tradi- 
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tional college-preparatory purpose. 
The curriculum is mainly arranged in 
typewritten or printed courses of 
study, and curriculum content and 
activities are found, for the most part, 
in textbooks, in teacher-prepared out- 
lines, and in limited supplementary 
materials. The general philosophy of 
the curriculum, and of the teaching 
methods, is that the most desir- 
able learning situations are teacher 
planned, teacher directed, and teacher 
evaluated. The basic elements of 
method are teacher-prepared assign- 
ments, class recitations, and subject- 
matter examinations given at fre- 
quent intervals and at the end of each 
semester. The students do not share 
with the school faculty, to any great 
extent, responsibility for determining 
school policies. Morgantown High 
School has been both a four- and a 


three-year high school. At present it 
is a four-year high school, with an en- 
rolment of approximately twelve hun- 
dred students. 

The basic differences in the educa- 
tional programs of the two schools are 
summarized as follows: 


1. University High School is a laboratory 
high school located on a university campus 
as an integral part of a teacher-training pro- 
gram, while Morgantown High School is a 
typical public high school in an urban resi- 
dential area. 

2. In University High School, the pro- 
gram gives prominent places to student 
teaching, practice supervision, curriculum 
experimentation, observation, and research. 

3. The underlying philosophies, the gen- 
eral functions, and the foundations of cur- 
riculum and method in the two schools are 
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basically different. The program in Uni- 
versity High School follows a pattern of 
education for living. In Morgantown High 
School the pattern is academic, and its 
major function is traditional college prepara- 
tion. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The study, which was begun in 
1932, involves a sampling of all 
graduating classes of the two schools 
for the nineteen-year period from 1928 
to 1946, inclusive. The students were 
paired on the basis of sex, intelligence 
quotient, chronological age, and high- 
school marks. For all graduating 
classes from 1940 to 1946, percentile 
rank on psychological-test scores and 
on the American Council on Educa- 
tion tests replaced intelligence quo- 
tients and high-school marks as pair- 
ing factors. Because the number of 
high-school graduates who attend col- 
lege is substantially larger for the pub- 
lic school than for the laboratory 
school, two graduates of the former 
were matched against one graduate of 
the latter. The reliability of the mean 
differences in all matching factors 
indicated statistical comparability of 
the paired groups. 

The academic-achievement records 
made by the two groups during their 
first four semesters in West Virginia 
University formed the basis of com- 
parison. The number of pairs involved 
in the study was 148 for the first 
semester, 125 for the second semester, 
105 for the third semester, and g5 for 
the fourth semester. 

The quality of academic achieve- 
ment of the two groups during the first 
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four semesters in West Virginia Uni- 
versity was based on the mean number 
of honor points earned on the total 
number of semester hours carried each 
semester. The quantity of work done 
was based on the per cent of total 
semester hours passed during the first 
four semesters of university enrolment 
and on the number of semester hours 
passed in English, mathematics, the 
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statistically significant. The critical 
ratios (difference between the means 
divided by the standard error of the 
difference) for the four semesters are: 
first semester, 1.106; second semester, 
2.272; third semester, 2.880; fourth 
semester, 3.326. 

Table 2 shows the per cents of total 
semester hours passed during the four 
semesters. All differences favor the 


TABLE 1 


HONOR POINTS EARNED BY PAIRED GROUPS OF GRADUATES OF UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL AND MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL DURING FIRST 
FOUR SEMESTERS IN WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


First 
Semester 


Fourth 
Semester 


Third 
Semester 


Second 
Semester 


Number of students: 
University High 
Morgantown High 


Mean number of honor points: 
University High 
Morgantown High 


Difference of means 
Standard error of difference 
Critical ratio 


148 
296 


15.640 
14. 


.402 
. 268 
. 106 


105 95 
210 190 


125 
250 


20.886 
17.070 


18.536 
15.846 


2.690 
1.184 
2.272 


23.703 
18.697 


5.006 
1.505 
3.326 


238 


3.816 
1.325 
2.880 


sciences, and the social sciences during 
the first two semesters. 


RESULTS 


The comparative achievement of 
the two groups during their first four 
semesters is shown in Table 1. The 
mean numbers of honor points earned 
each semester show a marked differ- 
ence in favor of University High 
School. The difference between the 
two groups more closely approaches 
reliability with each succeeding semes- 
ter until the fourth, when it becomes 


graduates of University High School, 
but the regularity of increases does 
not show the consistent pattern of 
superiority established for the honor- 
point differences.{ No attempt was 
made to determine the reliability of 
the differences in the per cents of 
hours passed. 

The per cents of semester hours 
passed by the two groups in English, 
mathematics, the sciences, and the 
social sciences during their first two 
semesters in the University are also 
presented in Table 2. It is shown that 
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the students from University High 
School passed a higher per cent of 
their work in all areas and that the 
differences were greatest in the social 
sciences and smallest in English. For 
the first semester, the order of the 
subjects according to the size of the 
differences is social sciences, mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and English. For 
the second semester, the same order 
prevails, but there are some changes 
in the sizes of the differences. In per 
cent of work passed, graduates of 
both schools rate highest in English 
and lowest in mathematics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Due recognition is given here to the 
possibility that limitations, omissions, 
and unidentified factors may have 
operated to modify the results of this 
study. Nevertheless, the large number 
of cases involved, the long span of 
years for which the data were gath- 
ered, and the fundamental differences 
in the educational programs of the 
two high schools warrant the following 
conclusions: 

1. Graduates of the University 
High School are superior to graduates 
of the Morgantown High School in the 
quality of academic work done in 
West Virginia University. 

2. This superiority of the graduates 
of University High School over the 
graduates of Morgantown High School 
increases with each succeeding semes- 
ter. 

3. The graduates of University 
High School are superior to the gradu- 
ates of Morgantown High School in 
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the quantity of academic achievement 
as measured by the per cent of semes- 
ter hours passed. 

4. In terms of the per cent of 
semester hours passed, the graduates 
of University High School are superior 
to the graduates of Morgantown High 


TABLE 2 


SEMESTER HOURS PASSED BY PAIRED GROUPS 
OF GRADUATES OF UNIVERSITY HIGH 
SCHOOL AND MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
IN WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Per CENT OF 
Hours Passep 


SEMESTER AND SUBJECT 
Univer- | Mor- 


sity gantown 
High High 
School | School 


All subjects: 
First semester 84.33 
Second semester. . .| 88.92 
Third semester... . .07 
Fourth semester. . . .05 


English: 
First semester . 34 
Second semester. . . 66 


Mathematics: 
First semester 
Second semester. . . 


Sciences: 
First semester 
Second semester. . . 


Social sciences: 
First semester 23. 
Second semester. . . 17. 


School in English, mathematics, the 
sciences, and the social sciences. 

5. During the years covered by this 
study, the educational program in 
University High School provided bet- 
ter training for academic achievement 
in West Virginia University than did 
the program in Morgantown High 
School. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Susyect 


His third and final list of selected 
on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like 
the first and second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 


its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS 
HoMER J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 
282. BARNARD, Davi P. “Photography be- 
longs to Industrial Arts,” School Shop, 
X (October, 1950), 9-10, 42. 
Stresses the value of instruction in 
photography and suggests how it may be 
included in the usual industrial-arts offer- 
ing and plan. Provides lists of instructional 
units: manipulative, technical information, 
general and guidance information, and 
typical jobs. A selected bibliography is 
also included. 
. Bricker, D. Artuur. “Cincinnati 
Check List,” School Shop, X (Novem- 
ber, 1950), 34. 
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Presents a list of items for evaluation of 
the industrial-arts and elementary crafts 
program, particularly by individual in- 
structors. A five-point scale is used in con- 
nection with such specifics as general con- 
dition of shop, pupils’ projects, teacher 
initiative and interest, pupil-achievement 
records, correlation with other subject 
areas—to a total of twenty. 


. Bropuy, JoHN M. “A Look Ahead in 


Industrial Training,” Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, XXXI (April, 1950), 373-75. 
Concerns industry’s continued interest in, 
and specific plans for insuring, a greater 
number of more highly skilled workers. 
Contains challenging statements concern- 
ing changing needs, types of content and 
procedure, preparation as reflected in 
production, qualification of training per- 
sonnel, co-operation with school programs, 
and professionalization of the training 
function. 


. “Digest of Annual Reports of State 


Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1949.”’ Washington: Division 
of Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education, 1950. Pp. vi+74 
(processed). 

This usual annual report on federally 
aided programs for all states and outlying 
territories is both descriptive and tabular 
in nature (35 tables and 7 charts). Five 
subject-matter fields or services are cov- 
ered with regard to types of programs, 
classes, instructors, enrolments, expendi- 
tures, and aid allotments. Current voca- 
tional-education acts and advisory com- 
mittees are appended. 
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286. FRIESE, JoHN F. “Functional Indus- 


trial Arts in Modern Education,” Edu- 
cation, LXIX (April, 1949), 469-79. 
By reference to pertinent literature and by 
draft upon a long and varied professional 
experience, the author has set forth the 
“unusual or even unique educational con- 
tributions of industrial arts.” There is 
good coverage of the need, philosophy, 
and particular aims of this curriculum area 
at the secondary levels and for adults. 
Historical development and integrative 
possibilities are stressed. 


. General Occupational Education for 
Some of the Sixty Percent—through the 
Agency of Industrial Arts. State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania: Department of In- 
dustrial Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1949. Pp. 102. 

A cumulative report of three graduate 
seminars in industrial education in which 
consideration was given to high-school 
youth who were neither anticipating col- 
lege entrance nor being prepared for imme- 
diate wage-earning pursuits. Twelve units 
of work, comprehensive and highly prac- 
tical, are outlined. Suggestions pertaining 
to purpose, method, references, and pupil 
activities are given in each case. 


. HANKIN, Epwarp K. “Private Trade 
Teacher Characteristics,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXIX (December, 1950), 391-93. 
Reports a study comparing characteristics 
and other factors of importance of groups 
of instructors in private and in public 
trade-teaching programs. Tables show 
facts on ages, total years of experience, 
years of earning in the vocations being 
taught, extent of formal education, and 
mental-ability scores. 


. McCartuy, Joun A. Vocational Edu- 
cation: America’s Greatest Resource. 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1950. Pp. xiv+398. 

A basic college textbook and a broad, yet 
definitive, reference work for school ad- 
ministrators, other educational personnel, 
board members, and laymen. Covers the 


history of vocational education, growth of 
the program under federal aid, criteria for 
use in determining needs and evaluation of 
programs, relationships of social and eco- 
nomic change, current problems, and future 
responsibilities. An extended appendix 
presents the federal laws in aid and avail- 
able money, by states and fields. 


. MICHEELS, WILLIAM J., and KARNEs, 


M. Ray. Measuring Educational 
Achievement. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. viii+496. 


A comprehensive textbook for any basic 
course in measurement, with examples 
and illustrations pointed heavily toward 
the industrial and other “practical” cur- 
riculum areas, yet with much material of 
more general nature. Emphasis is on assist- 
ance to instructors in the fashioning, 
criticism, and improvement of their own 
tests of achievement. There is fine cover- 
age of the value of tests, types and pur- 
poses, worthy characteristics, construc- 
tion items, interpretation of data, and the 
improvement of teaching through fre- 
quent and varied evaluation of results. 


. Occupational Safety Posters—1951 Di- 


rectory. Chicago: National Safety Coun- 
cil. Pp. 72. 

Shows miniatures of more than seven 
hundred posters which are available for 
purchase and which are highly useful in 
industries and schools for instruction in 
accident prevention. These cover chemi- 
cals, gases, hand tools, machinery, electric- 
al apparatus, fires, explosions, etc. This 
illustrated bulletin is more than a cata- 
logue. It will prove to be a unique teach- 
ing aid in connection with industrial-arts 
and trade courses. 


. Report of the Third Annual Supervisors 


Workshop for Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation. St. Paul, Minnesota: Vocational 
Division, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education (Code XXIII-B- 
54), 1950. Pp. 20. 

Presents a series of six committee reports, 
approved by the total conference mem- 
bership, on such matters as duties of co- 
ordinators; pre-service and _ in-service 
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teacher training; time ratio for shop work, 
related subjects, and other courses; how to 
insure that vocational graduates will be 
acceptable to industry; necessary records; 
and how to build increasing support for 
day preparatory programs. Attention is 
centered in offerings and plans in the larger 
school units or systems. 


. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Aris 
and Vocational Education, XXXIX 
(March, 1950), 1A—92A, 83-138. 
Current issue of a valuable series begun in 
1930, devoted largely to planning and 
organization. There are articles of the 
usual type for this journal and several con- 
cerning programs and arrangements in 
varied types of schools and colleges. Much 
space is given in this special number to 
equipment and supplies, shop layouts, 
problems, projects, and jobs. Heavy, 
useful advertising of school-shop necessi- 
ties is carried. 


. Studies in Industrial Education: A Bib- 
liography, with a Classified Index. Bul- 
letin No. 4. Washington: American Vo- 
cational Association, 1949. Pp. 160. 

A compilation of theses titles, with anno- 
tations, prepared in co-operation with 
members of the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers. Covers gradu- 
ate papers completed in higher institutions 
of the nation in all phases of industrial 
education from January, 1930, to Sep- 
tember, 1948. 


. Suggested Related Information—Indus- 
trial Arts Comprehensive General Shop— 
for Use in Grades 7-8-9: (1) General 
Metal Work, pp. viiit+146; (2) Wood 
Area, pp. x +146; (3) Electricity Area, 
pp. viii+174. Albany, New York: In- 
dustrial and Technical Education, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Curriculum Devel- 
opment, University of the State of New 
York, 1950. 

These manuals assist industrial-arts teach- 
ers in enriching their course content. Nu- 
merous lesson topics calling for ten minutes 
each for presentation, comprise each bulle- 
tin and are grouped under the headings 


“Planning,” “‘Social-economic,” “Science,” 
“Safety and Hygiene,” and ‘Consumer 
Values.” Appendixes offer lists of basic 
published materials and other teaching 
aids. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Naomi KELLER 
University of Chicago 


. BURNHAM, HELEN A. “High School 


Teachers as Counselors,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLII (May, 1950), 
357-58. 

Maintains that no teacher in a school has a 
better opportunity for serving in the role of 
counselor than the homemaking teacher. 
Describes six areas in which the home- 
making teacher is provided with these 
opportunities. 


. DUVALL, EVELYN Mitts. Family Liv- 


ing. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
Pp. xxii+410. 

Designed for teachers in guiding study of 
problems of family living, this book might 
also be used by parents and as a reference 
by stronger students. It is suitable for both 
boys and girls. 


. Fretps, Morey R.; GOLDBERG, JACOB 


A.; and F. Youth 
Grows into Adulthood. New York: 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1950. Pp. 246. 
This book is directed to the student, with 
the idea that, if he understands himself and 
his problems more thoroughly, the problem 
of growing into adulthood will become 
easier. Accompanying the book, and 
written by Mr. Fields, is a guide for 
parents, teachers, and other readers. In- 
cludes a long bibliography. 


. HERTZ, BARBARA VALENTINE. Where 


Are Your Manners? Life Adjustment 
Booklet. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1950. Pp. 48. 

A well-written, well-illustrated pamphlet 
on manners for the high-school student. 


. HupNnut, ELISABETH ANN. You Can 
Always Tell a Freshman: How To Get 
the Most out of Your College Years. New 
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York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 180. 

This book is designed to help college stu- 
dents in their adjustment during their 
Freshman year. Good reading material for 
girls who are high-school upperclassmen 
and plan to enter college. 


. IowA Home Economics ASSOCIATION. 
Unit Method in Sewing. Ames, Iowa: 
Iowa State College Press, 1950. Pp. 
102. 

This is a clothing construction book suit- 
able for use by the beginner and her teach- 
er. Uses modern construction methods, in- 
cluding time-saving and simplified sewing 
techniques. It was written by a number of 
leaders in the field of clothing in Iowa. 


. LEAHY, Dorotuy M. “Trends in 
Homemaking Education,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLII (April, 1950), 
269-71. 

Sketches the beginning of home-economics 
teaching, outlines the general trend of this 
teaching today, and points up the chal- 
lenges homemaking teachers face in carry- 
ing through a successful program in the 
future. 


. LEE, Jutta SovuTHarp. ‘Wanted: 
Better Planned Clothing Laborato- 
ries,” Modern Miss, XIV (Winter, 
1950), 23, 45, 47: 

Describes, with diagrams, an experiment 
to find means of making clothing labora- 
tories more efficient. The study showed 
that students could save time and be 
more efficient in a clothing room that was 
well equipped with unit sewing centers. 
Contains helpful ideas for teachers inter- 
ested in improving clothing rooms. 


. LEEMING, JosEPH. Fun with Fabrics. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1950. Pp. 96. 

Contains instructions for making items 
that might appeal to a variety of ages. 
Might be considered as a hobby book for 
older boys and girls and adults or as a book 
of things for girls to make for younger 
children. 
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OsBORNE, ERNEST. “Modern Parents 
Go to School,” Survey, LXXXVI 
(April, 1950), 190-93. 

This is a thought-provoking article which 
provides good reading for parents, teach- 
ers, and others who have a special interest 
in family-life education. 


. OSBORNE, RUTH FARNHAM, and Kir- 


KENDALL, LESTER A. “‘Family-Life Ed- 
ucation in Illinois High Schools,” 
School Review, LVIII (December, 
1950), 516-26. 

Describes the growth of family-life educa- 
tion in high schools in the state of Illinois 
during the past six years. Explains the 
“Hinsdale Experience” at some length. 
Includes suggestions for the staffs of other 
high schools who are interested in offering 
such courses. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN. Everyday Ma- 
chines and How They Work. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 192. 

Although written primarily for younger 
students interested in science, this book 
includes large sections which should prove 
interesting and helpful to the high-school 
student who needs a better understanding 
of the scientific principles involved in the 
operation of household equipment and 
appliances. 


. VAN DEusEN, Dorotuy. “San Diego 


Pioneers Again!” Modern Miss, XIV 
(Fall, 1950), 28-29, 48-40. 

Summarizes the homemaking programs in 
the schools of San Diego, California. Will 
interest persons who would like to become 
better acquainted with over-all home- 
making programs in both junior and senior 
high schools. 


. WIELAND, LAvRETTA Larson. At Work 
in the Kitchen. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Co., 1950. Pp. 


144. 

Written with an appeal to the high-school 
girl, this book aims to assist the student 
in developing her personality as well as 
her homemaking skills. Provides material 
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for study in consumer education, meal 
preparation, and care of kitchen tools and 
other household equipment. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Epwin A. SWANSON 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 


. BENNETT, GEORGE K., and CRvIK- 
SHANK, RuTH M. A Summary of Cleri- 
cal Tests. New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1949. Pp. 122. 

Reports the development and use of tests 
of clerical aptitude and proficiency, to- 
gether with descriptions of particular 
tests designed for use with clerical em- 
ployees or applicants. 


. Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Business Education 1941-1948. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Business 
Education of Indiana University in co- 
operation with Delta Pi Epsilon. In- 
diana Business Studies, Study No. 32. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, School of Business, In- 
diana University, 1949. Pp. 78. 
Supplements Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Business Education, 1920-1940, 
compiled by M. Herbert Freeman and 
sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. 


. BIERBAUM, HUBERT, and MarsToN, 
VirciniA. “You Don’t Have To Be an 
Artist To Make Good Bookkeeping 
Visual Aids,” Business Education 
World, XXXI (November, 1950), 146- 
47- 

This article will be suggestive and help- 
ful for teachers or administrators in typical 
small high schools. 

. BLACKSTONE, E. G. “A Better Way to 
Practice Typewriting,” UBEA Forum, 
V (November, 1950), 12-13. 

Good practice in typewriting involves 
certain psychological characteristics, which 
are effectively discussed in this article. 


. BREIDENBAUGH, V. E. “An Evaluation 
of High School Bookkeeping,” Journal 


316. 
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of Business Education, XXV (January, 
1950), 17-19. 

Reviews changing trends and objectives 
and suggests how to make bookkeeping a 
valuable course for high-school students. 


. DEDLANCEY, H. “25 Suggestions 


on Planning the One-Room Busi- 
ness Department,” Business Teacher, 
XXVII (March, 1950), 192-95. 
Practical suggestions for furnishing and 
equipping a business department in a small 
high school. 


ENTERLINE, H. G. ‘‘How the Adminis- 
trator Can Evaluate His Basic Busi- 
ness Program,” National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, XVIII (May, 1950), 
10-17, 48-51. 

Evaluation of the basic business-education 
program at the secondary-school level is 
considered in terms of such factors as the 
learner, instruction, instructional materi- 
als, total school program, and achievement. 


. Evaluating Competence for Business Oc- 


cupations. Seventh Yearbook. New 
York: Published jointly by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1950. Pp. xiv-+302. (For sale by 
University Book Store, New York Uni- 
versity.) 

Eighteen papers organized in five parts: 
vocational-business competence, measure- 
ment by schools, measurement by business, 
employment procedures of business, and 
application of measurement procedures in 
the classroom. 


. EystTer, Ervin S. “Business Education 


and Guidance,” NEA Journal, 
XXXIX (April, 1950), 272-73. 
Suggestions for the high-school counselor 
in understanding contributions of business 
education and requirements of the business 
world. 


. Film Guide for Improving Office Prac- 


tices. Staff Service Bulletin No. 14. 
New York: Film Research Associates, 
1950. Pp. 28. 
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This descriptive catalogue, prepared by 324. KELLY, MARJORIE, and McGIz1, E. C. 


the staff of Film Research Associates, lists 
motion pictures and slidefilms covering 
almost every aspect of office procedure. 
Includes a preface by Louis S. Goodman 
on audio-visual methods. 


. FoRKNER, HAMDEN L. Curriculum 
Planning in Business Education. Eighth 
Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 29, 1949. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1950. Pp. 28. 

A lecture of the graduate professional 
fraternity in business education. 


. FREEMAN, M. HERBERT. “What We 
Say Compared with What We Do 
about Basic Business Education,” 
UBEA Forum, IV (March, 1950), 12- 
14. 

Thought-provoking comparison of theory 
and practice related to basic business edu- 
cation. 


. Handbook for Teachers of Business Edu- 
cation. Bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, No. 686. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: State Department of 
Education, 1951. Pp. 32. 

Illustrative of a significant number of new 
state-level releases pertaining to secondary 
business education. Releases have been 
issued by the states of Connecticut, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and others. 


. KEITHLEY, Erwin M. (editor). ‘Office 
Standards,” Feature Section of UBEA 
Forum, IV (May, 1950), 7-24. 

Includes such related articles as “Busi- 
nessmen Co-operate with Business Educa- 
tion”? by Theodore Yerian; “How Student 
Organizations Can Contribute to Stand- 
ards in Business Education” by Hamden 
L. Forkner; ‘How the Business Teacher 
Can Develop Better School, Business, and 
Community Relationships” by Clyde I. 
Blanchard; and “‘Placement Services Can 
Help Determine Standards” by Phillip B. 
Ashworth. 


“Business Curriculum Studies in Small 
Kansas High Schools,” National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, XVIII 
(March, 1950), 5-11, 58-59. 

Reports business-education research spon- 
sored by faculty members at Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia. 


325. KILBOURN, MARIAN. “The Small High 


School Can Give Effective Office Train- 
ing,” Business Education World, XXX 
(April, 1950), 380-81. 

The closing sentence, ‘Don’t underesti- 
mate the business-education program in 
the small high school!” sells the article. 


326. LAMB, MARION M. Your First Year of 


Teaching Shorthand and Transcription. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. Pp. iv-+3o00. 
Includes background information and 
evaluative review of well-known methods 
of teaching shorthand. The basic objective 
is to increase understanding of the nature 
of shorthand-learning. 


27. “Leadership in the Business World,” 


NEA Journal, XXXIX (December, 
1950), 670. 

The story of Future Business Leaders of 
America, UBEA-sponsored organization 
for high-school-level business students. 


328. Lioyp, ALAN C. “The Gregg Writer Be- 


comes Today’s Secretary,” Business 
Teacher, XXVIII (September—October, 
1950), 15-17. 

Tells how The Gregg Writer, read by several 
hundred thousand shorthand students and 
teachers during its fifty-year history, takes 
on a new title and format. 


329. MoorMAN, JoHN H. Basic Economic 


Concepts. Monograph 73. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1949. Pp. 60. 

Part of a doctoral dissertation, ““A Study 
of Basic Economic Concepts in the High 
School Curriculum,” presented at the 
State University of Iowa. 
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330. Morcan, RAymonp W. “The Current 


Status of Prognosis in Business Educa- 
tion,” Business Teacher, XXVIII (No- 
vember, 1950), 50-52. 

Analytic summary of what is known about 
prognosis in business education. 


. Nicnots, FrepEerick G. “Criticism, 
Comment and Challenge—A Taxpayer 
Takes a Look at the Administration of 
Business Education,” Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, XXV (February, 1950), 
9, 20- 

A good example of the challenging editorial 
comment of America’s senior business 
educator, who was, before retirement, a 
professor in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard. 


. PorTER, GERALD A. Practice and Points 
of View of Teachers Relative to the Teach- 
ing of General Business. Bulletin No. 49 
of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions. Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia: National Association 
of Business Teacher-training Institu- 
tions, 1950. Pp. 56. (For sale by Re- 
search Press, 611 Harrison Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri.) 

Reports a study of instructional practices 
and teachers’ points of view with respect 
to types of general business education 
that might enable individuals to under- 
stand better the business activities of the 
home and the social-economic activities of 
the community. 


. PorTER, GERALD A. “What Do School 
Administrators Think of General Busi- 
ness?” Business Education World, 
XXXI (September, 1950), 19-21. 

Opinions regarding value of general busi- 
ness as expressed by one hundred second- 
ary-school principles and superintendents. 


. Problems in Business Education. Eight- 
eenth Yearbook of the Commercial Ed- 
ucation Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. New York: Com- 
mercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity, 1949. 


Pp. 196. (For sale by University Book 
Store, New York University.) 
Organized in four parts, two of which pro- 
vide an opportunity to evaluate current 
thinking and instructional practices of 
New York City business teachers. 


. Rowe, Joun L. “Methods of Teaching 


Electric Typewriting,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XXXI (October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1950), 67-69, 123- 
24, 179-81. 

A timely series of articles dealing with 
methods of teaching electric typewriting. 


. SHTRAS, SyLvIA. “How You Can Teach 


Budgeting so That Students Take It 
Seriously,”’ Business Education World, 
XXXI (December, 1950), 197-08. 
The position that “good money manage- 
ment is as much a philosophy as a tech- 
nique” is the starting point of this sugges- 
tive article by the head of the Education 
Department of the Household Finance 
Corporation. 


. STOCKMAN, EDGAR A. An Integrated Of- 


jice Practice Course of Study for the Sec- 
ondary Schools. Bulletin No. 50 of the 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions. Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia: National Association 
of Business Teacher-training Institu- 
tions, 1950. Pp. 68. (For sale by Re- 
search Press, 611 Harrison Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri.) 

Reports a doctoral-level investigation of 
office-type activities experienced by em- 
ployed graduates of a large city high 
school. Presents a proposed course of 
study for an integrated office-practice 
course. 


. SWANSON, Epwtn A. “Research and the 


Business Classroom Teacher,’ Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, 
XIX (October, 1950), 3-4. 

Editorial discussion of the future of the 
Research Foundation, research division of 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. 
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339. TONNE, HERBERT A. “Teaching Busi- time. This revision of a book first published 


ness for Life Adjustment,” Education 
for Life Adjustment: Its Meaning and 
Implication, pp. 205-28. Edited by 
Hart R. Dovuctass. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1950. 

Discusses aspects of personal and business 
life to which business training may con- 
tribute during the school years and after. 
Describes the value of each commercial 
subject in various fields of endeavor. Con- 
cludes that “a program of life adjustment 
in business education must be evaluated 
in terms of actual life experiences.” 


. Watters, R. G., and Notan, C. A. 

Principles and Problems of Business 
Education. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. x+ 
454- 
Begins with a discussion of high-school- 
level business education; takes up the 
various types of subjects; considers such 
factors as textbooks, equipment, visual 
aids, standards, testing, guidance; de- 
scribes the teacher and his qualifications; 
and ends with a chapter on methods of 
teaching business subjects. 

. ZELLIOT, ERNEsT A. “Practical Proce- 
dures for Making the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping Effective,”’ Business Edu- 
cation W orld, XXXI (December, 1950), 
194-95. 

Practical factors, such as classroom man- 
agement, housekeeping, displays, files, 
assignments, discussions, tools, and busi- 
ness contacts, are discussed. (See also 
“Objectives in Secondary School Book- 
keeping Courses,” UBEA Forum, IV 
[May, 1950], 27-28, 40-41.) 
MUSIC 

V. Howarp TALLEY 

University of Chicago 

. BARBOUR, HARRIOT Buxton, and 

FREEMAN, WARREN S. A Story of Mu- 

sic. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1950 

(revised). Pp. xii+-300. 


Covers in narrative form the history of 
music from its beginning to the present 


in 1937 adds record listings and a chapter 
on “Music in the Twentieth Century.” 


. BLYLER, DoroTtHEA M. “The Music 


Appreciation Course in General Educa- 
tion,”’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXXVI (February, 1950), 
65-82. 

A study of the kinds of music-appreciation 
courses offered in 125 colleges of education 
and of the textbooks used in some of them. 


. CARNINE, Harry J. Instrumental Music 


Housing. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service Bulletin, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1. Laramie, Wyoming: Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wyo- 
ming, 1950. Pp. 36. 

Gives practical suggestions, with the aid of 
diagrams, for the location and equipment 
of schoolrooms intended for instrumental 
music. 


. FARNSWORTH, PAUL RANDOLPH. Mu- 


sical Taste: Its Measurement and Cul- 
tural Nature. Stanford University Pub- 
lications, University Series, Educa- 
tion—Psychology, Vol. II, No. 1. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 94. 

Attempts to measure musical taste by 
polling ratings given by selected groups to 
the most eminent composers of all time. 


. Gorpon, Puitrp. The Availability of 


Contemporary American Music for Per- 
forming Groups in High Schools and 
Colleges. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 961. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. 
xiv+144. 

Recommends that the study of contempo- 
rary American music be permanently in- 
cluded in the curriculum and offers sug- 
gestions toward that end. 


. GrorF, FRANK H. “Popular Music in 


High School,” Music Educators Jour- 
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nal, XXXVI (June, 1950), 31, 33, 44- 
45- 

Discusses some aspects of the introduction 
of popular music into the curriculum, 
with emphasis on the careful selection and 
presentation of materials. 


. Hitt, (editor). Music 1950. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: 
Penguin Books, 1950. Pp. 254. 

Surveys the musical scene in England and 
other parts of the Empire in a series of well- 
written articles by various musical authori- 
ties. Its scope and its price (35 cents) 
suggest that the same kind of annual report 
could be produced here for the benefit of 
students of musical current events. 


. Kano, ExvizABeTtH E. Analysis of the 
Study of Music Literature in Selected 
American Colleges. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 971. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. Pp. 74. 

Presents and interprets data on the items 
of musical masterpieces most consistently 
presented in music courses offered by uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States. 


. Konut, and SIEG- 
MUND. ‘“‘On the Enjoyment of Listening 
to Music,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
XIX (January, 1950), 64-87. 

Provides some of the psychological bases 
for enjoying discrete and synchronized 
elements of music. 


. Murpoy, Howarp A. Teaching Mu- 
sicianship: A Manual of Methods and 
Materials. New York: Coleman-Ross 
Co., Inc. (25 West Forty-fifth Street), 
1950. Pp. 276. 

Stresses understandings derived from music 
itself instead of from textbooks by means 
of the six-pronged functioning of writing, 
reading, listening, playing, analyzing, and 
creating. 

. ROSENWALD, Hans. New Handbook of 
Music History. Chicago: Wilcox & Fol- 
lett Co., 1950. Pp. 222. 


Presents the facts of music history through 
the question-answer method. 


. Swirt, Freperic Fay (collator). “Mu- 


sic Education Advancement Program 
—1950 Progress Report.” Chicago: 
Music Educators National Conference, 
1950. Pp. 42 (mimeographed). 
Summarizes reports of twenty-two working 
committees covering every phase of public 
school music. 


ART 
RosBErRT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


. ART Directors CLUB OF NEW York. 


Annual of Advertising and Editorial Art. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1948. Pp. 354. 

Presents the most representative works 
from present-day artists. Examples from 
the following areas of advertising are pic- 
tured: magazine illustration, poster design, 
direct mail, display, newspaper, trade 
journals, general illustration, fashion illus- 
tration, editorial design, editorial art, and 
humor. 


. BARKAN, MANUEL. “Build an Enamel 
Kiln for $8.00,” Design, LI (June, 
1950), 8-9. 

Gives a complete list of materials with 
step-by-step instructions for constructing 
a 1500 degree Fahrenheit enameling kiln 
suitable for pieces up to 2 by 3 by 4 inches. 


. Binns, CHARLES F. The Poiter’s Craft. 


New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1947 (third edition). Pp. xiv+128. 

A revised edition of a book first published 
in 1910, this is one of the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative volumes dealing 
with the techniques of pottery-making. 
Contains detailed instructions for prepara- 
tion of clay, mold-making, coil-building, 
wheel-throwing, wheel-turning, glazes and 
glazing, and the firing of ceramic ware. 
Considers both low and high temperature 
products. Includes excellent illustrations. 
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man,” Modern Photography, XIII (Au- 
gust, 1950), 14-15, 79. 

A challenge to the youthful photographer, 
this new box-camera kit contains all parts 
necessary to construct a working unit. 


. Byrnes, GENE, and BisHop, A. T. 


(compilers). A Complete Guide to Draw- 
ing, Illustration, Cartooning and Paint- 
ing. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xii+354. 

A manual for beginning, amateur, and 
professional artists. Shows how to draw 
almost everything a student might wish. 
Contains over 700 examples and step-by- 
step lessons, with the working methods 
of 138 successful artists. 


. Davipson, Morris. An Approach to 


Modern Painting. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1948. Pp. xii+156. 
Presents the thesis that modern art is an 
organic development based on true tradi- 
tion and is modified by currents of thought 
and changing intellectual attitudes. The 
author states that “a great deal of modern 
art produced in our country is more modern 
than art.” He continues, ‘“‘There is no 
value in art devoid of concepts.” He di- 
vides his treatment of the subject into 
three parts: (I) “Some Simple Esthetics,” 
(II) “Art before Post-impressionism,” and 
(III) “Creative Art of Our Time.” In- 
cludes 112 halftone reproductions of paint- 
ings. 


. DESAGER, WALTER A. Making Pottery. 


London and New York: Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1946. Pp. 96. 

Step-by-step photographs include wedging, 
throwing, decorating, glazing, and firing 
of the following: saucer, flowerpot, jug, 
teapot, bowl, and plate. Historic examples 
of fine pottery are pictured. 


. Grrarp, A. H., and Laurie, W. D., Jr. 


An Exhibition for Modern Living. De- 
troit: Detroit Institute of Arts, 1949. 
Pp. 102. 

Discusses the background of modern design 
showing the relationship of present-day 
invention to earlier examples. Photographs 
of well-designed objects from areas of 


362. 


everyday living include chairs, glassware, 
ceramics, fabrics, lamps, flatware, jewelry, 
toys, radios, sewing machines, electrical 
goods, and garden tools. 


KetcuuM, Morris, Jr. Shops and 
Stores. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 1948. Pp. 308. 

A fresh approach to design for the would- 
be architect and artist-designer. Text and 
illustrations include planning, necessary 
equipment, materials and structural con- 
siderations, examples of store fronts, 
typical store designs, shopping considera- 
tions, etc. 


. ROSENTHAL, RupDOLPH, and RATzKA, 


HELENA L. The Story of Modern Ap- 
plied Art. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. xx+ 208. 

Traces the evolution of modern applied 
art from its beginning in England a cen- 
tury ago through its development in 
Europe and in the United States. In- 
cludes a discussion of furniture, textiles, 
china, glassware, and pottery design. Con- 
tains 150 photographs and drawings. 


. SAARINEN, ELIEL. Search for Form. 


New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
1948. Pp. xxii+354. 

This authoritative volume is the result of 
more than fifty years of search for the 
fundamentals of art form. The author is a 
world-famed architect and educator, who 
presents an analysis of form as the product 
of creative instinct. Such subjects as or- 
ganic order, form and vitality, form and 
time, form with respect to truth, logic, 
function, color, space, tradition, beauty, 
taste, and imagination are discussed in 
detail. Finally, the author expounds his 
theories of what makes upadogmatic mind, 
a mechanized mind, and a creative mind. 
A terminal section deals with problems of 
art education. 


. SCHNIER, JACQUES. Sculpture in Mod- 
ern America. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1948. Pp. 
x+224. 


Presents a comprehensive survey of pres- 
ent-day American sculptures with empha- 
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sis on the major schools and contemporary 
movements. Contains five excellent chap- 
ters: “The Formative Period,” ‘The 
Carve-direct School,” ‘Credo of Materi- 
al,” “From Realism to Surrealism,” and 
“Expressionism in Modern Sculpture.” 
Illustrated with 139 full-page reproductions 
of outstanding works of art. 


. Topp, RuTHVEN. “The Man in the 
Paul Klee Mask,” Art News, XLVIII 
(January, 1950), 28-29, 53-54. 
Presents some insights into the working 
methods and the thinking processes of 
the sensitive, deep-probing Klee. 


. VALENTINER, W. R. Origins of Modern 
Sculpture. New York: Wittenborn & 
Co., 1946. Pp. xiv-+180. 

Discusses the universal qualities in sculp- 
ture and the relationships of sculptural 
forms of each epoch to one another and to 
those of other epochs. The book is illus- 
trated. 


. “What Is Modern Art?” 20 minutes, 
16-mm., sound, color. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton Film Center, 1950. 
Suitable for teen-agers or adults, this film 
attempts explanation of the “why” be- 
hind the works of such artists as Picasso, 
Miro, Mondrian, Chagall, and others. 
Reproductions of famous works are in 
color. Language is direct and easy to 
understand. 


. WINGERT, Paut S. American Indian 
Sculpture. New York: J. J. Augustin 
Co., 1949. Pp. 144. 

Discusses the cultural contributions of 
northwest coast Indians in light of types 
of sculptural forms, regional and tribal 
distribution, and tradition and styles. 
The 76 illustrations contain many hitherto 
unpublished examples of Indian craft. 


. Wootton, FRANK A. A. How To Draw 
Cars. London and New York: Studio 
Publications, Inc., 1949. Pp. 64. 

Discusses structural emphasis, including 
the handling of mass, line, and tone, in 
light of drawing present-day automobiles. 
Encourages personal observation toward 


development of one’s own style in drawing 
cars, 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


. ANDERSON, JacKsOoN M. “Industrial 


Recreation,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, XXI (November, 
1950), 26-27. 

Discusses trends in the development of 
industrial recreation. 


. Brown, FRED, and KEmMpPTON, Rv- 


DOLPH T. Sex Questions and Answers: A 
Guide to Happy Marriage. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xiv+ 264. 

This book is based on questions commonly 
asked by men and women. 


. DesGrEy, ARTHUR H. Camping: A 


Guide to Outdoor Safety and Comfort. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiv+172. 
Gives practical information for campers 
and leaders on how to manage enjoyable 
camping. 


. DUVALL, EVELYN Mituls. Facts of Life 


and Love for Teenagers. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1950. Pp. xviii+360. 


A book written for both boys and girls, 
dealing with friendship, love, and marriage. 


. An Experience in Health Education. 


Battle Creek, Michigan: W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, 1950. Pp. x+176. 
Describes the Kellogg Foundation School- 
Community Health Service Project, deal- 
ing with the school and community and 
other aspects of health service. 


. GinsBuRG, ErHet L. Public Health Is 


People. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. Pp. xiv+ 242. 

Deals with human relations in public 
health, with stress on promotion of mental 
health within the community. 
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377. McCartuy, Raymond G., and Douc- 381. PATTERSON, ROBERT T. Foundation of 


LASS, EDGAR M. Alcohol and Social Re- 
sponsibility. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. and Yale Plan Clinic, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+304. 

Presents specific recommendations for 
improving popular knowledge in education 
on alcohol. 


. MITCHELL, VIOLA, and CRAWFORD, 
IpA BARKSDALE. Camp Counseling. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1950. Pp. 388. 

This is a comprehensive textbook in camp 
counseling. 


. NETHERTON, CLIFFORD L. “Bait Cast- 
ing, Winter and Summer,” Journal of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
XXI (November, 1950), 12-14. 

Tells how to organize a high-school casting 
group. 


. NyE, Dorotuy. Your Aches: What To 
Do about Them. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1949. Pp. viii+180. 
Discusses the causes of common aches and 
describes simplified routines for avoiding 
muscle tensions and fatigues. It is written 
in popular style. 


Community Health Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1950. Pp. xx+288. 

An orientation to community health for 
students of health and physical education. 


. SMITH, JuLrAN L., and Oruers. 


Place of Camping in Education,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, XXI (January, 1950), 5-6, 46-48. 
This is a report of the Committee on 
Camping Education of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, which outlines the 
principles of program-planning for school 
camping in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


. VOLTMER, EpwARD F., and VOLTMER, 


Cari D. Manual for Athletes. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1949. Pp. 216. 

This book is intended to help the athlete 
and prospective coach in building a sound 
athletic program for young men. 


. Witson, CHARLES M. One-Half the 


People: Doctors and the Crisis of World 
Health. New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates, Inc., 1949. Pp. 316. 

Describes efforts made throughout the 
world to improve health. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


LAWRENCE E. and F. Bruce, 
Educational Psychology. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Co., 1950. 
Pp. xvi+768. $4.50. 

The contribution of much of the literature 
in educational psychology is encyclopedic 
and cataloguing. Textbooks present surveys 
of facts and principles—usually in a rather 
uniform sequence of growth and develop- 
ment, intelligence, learning, etc. It was con- 
sidered extremely forward-moving when sec- 
tions relating to pupil adjustment and guid- 
ance and mild mental hygiene were added. 

In their new book, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce 
have departed from the encyclopedic pres- 
entation in an easy-reading and rather in- 
formal textbook, which is more than usually 
discussive than most books on educational 
psychology. Written largely in the first per- 
son, the book directs its attack toward con- 
tributing to the concept of the development 
of the mature person, both pupil and teacher. 
Moreover, the mature person has been con- 
sidered as oriented within the framework of 
the new school in the American democratic 
free society. 

Immediately, then, this textbook will be 
accepted by some individuals and rejected 
by others according to their viewpoint on 
the liberal-conservative spectrum of educa- 
tional belief. It is definitely concerned with 
placing the child in the society. Toward this 
end there is much about Educational Psy- 
chology that verges on the subjective. The 
order of presentation departs from the 
stereotyped and is always concerned with 
the child as a person living in this society. 
The book contains many case-study type 


references and illustrations and many com- 
parisons with other cultures and culture- 
segments. There is a strong tendency toward 
presentation of sociology, as shown by the 
title of Part I, “Life Styles in Their Social 
Settings.” 

Chapters with conventional headings— 
growth and development, intelligence, emo- 
tions, motives—appear in Part II, “The 
Development of Personality: Analysis and 
Integration.” Consistent with the pattern of 
the book, there are also chapters titled 
“Growth and Development in the American 
Culture” and “The Development of the Self 
into a Mature Person.” Chapter v, “The 
Development of Effective Intelligence,” has 
an admirable objective, but one may wonder 
if the consideration of “effective” is not per- 
haps labored. 

Part III, devoted to learning, is excellent. 
The theories of learning are clearly pre- 
sented. The presentation, as noted above, is 
expository rather than cataloguing, but ade- 
quate material is included. The frame of 
reference is constantly that of the heading 
of this part of the book, “The Psychology of 
Learning in a Free Society.” The chapter on 
“The Creative Imagination: the Expressive 
Person” is a welcome addition to any educa- 
tion textbook. Some question may be raised 
on the reason for presenting the treatment of 
creative imagination chiefly in terms of art. 
The school of today has opportunities for ex- 
pression of the creative imagination in many 
fields. The reviewer feels that the material 
in this chapter is not readily susceptible to 
transfer to the other arts, if transfer be the 
intent in limiting the treatment. 

Part IV, “Putting Psychology To Work in 
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the Schools,” is appropriate. The chapter 
on “Studying and Guiding Development” is 
not a strong chapter. It carries to extreme 
the trend of “telling about” rather than 
“telling what.” The chapter devoted to 
measurement in education is commendable. 
It contains much that the prospective teach- 
er should know but does not usually acquire 
outside a regular course in measurement. The 
expression used as a subtitle, “Aids To 
Sharpen Teachers’ Judgments of the Indi- 
vidual Child” (p. 663), is an apt one. The 
preaching in the chapter “The Teacher as 
Mature Person” is interesting in its original- 
ity of treatment. 

The mechanical features of the book are 
excellent. The volume is attractive in ap- 
pearance. Chapters end with comparatively 
meaningful suggested activity and discus- 
sion sections, superior to the alleged “thought 
questions” often found and oftener ignored. 
In addition, references to, brief descriptions 
of, and cataloguing of sources of, instruc- 
tional films pertinent to the chapters are 
presented. The length of the Bibliography is 
impressive. A satisfactory amount of refer- 
ence to research studies is made, although 
there seems to be a greater tendency to men- 
tion them than actually to cite them. This 
may be a relatively minor observation, as 
some major references are quoted at con- 
siderable length. However, for a book con- 
cerned with a subject of scientific generaliza- 
tion, much of which devolves on research, 
the lack of definite references to sources of 
statements seems incongruous. 

In summary it may be said that, although 
this excellent textbook differs from many 
others in the field in tending, at times, to 
talk about the subject rather than to 
present the details, in an inspirational role 
rather than in an instructive one, it is con- 
sistent with the authors’ purpose of orient- 
ing the prospective teacher to the problems 
of guiding today’s children in the current 
social scene under today’s educational 
philosophy. 

ALLAN B. SMITH 
University of Connecticut 


Tuomas H. Briccs, J. Paut LEonarp, and 
JosEPH JUSTMAN, Secondary Education. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950 (re- 
vised). Pp. x+468. $4.00. 

The revised edition of Thomas H. Briggs’s 
Secondary Education came out early in 1950. 
In a year which witnessed the appearance of 
revised editions of many textbooks, Second- 
ary Education stands out as an admirable 
contribution to the literature of education. 
Writing this time with J. Paul Leonard and 
Joseph Justman, Briggs displays the same 
keen observation, penetrating analysis, in- 
cisive style, and sharp vision which char- 
acterized the 1933 version of the book. Dur- 
ing the intervening years, the book has 
gained stature and has been widely accepted 
as a valuable and influential work on sec- 
ondary education. 

In the new edition the author and his col- 
laborators make their position clear in the 
Preface. They believe: 

That education is an investment by society, 
that secondary education should be universal in 
extent, that the curriculum should be based on 
the needs of youth and of the society in which 
they live, and that the personal development of 
the individual] in skills, ethical ideals, emotional- 
ized attitudes, behavior, knowledge and judg- 
ment are equally important goals of education. 
They take the position, further, that if one is to 
be an effective and progressive professional 
worker he must understand the basic philosophy 
of secondary education as a social process. This 
book the authors have designed to treat with 
appropriate emphasis all of these phases of sec- 
ondary education [pp. vi-vii]. 

Examination of the 1933 and the 1950 edi- 
tions shows that, in achieving their purposes, 
the authors have omitted some sections, 
added some, and rewritten many. Thus, they 
have dropped the chapters dealing with the 
historical aspects of secondary education in 
Europe but have expanded their treatment 
of the development of secondary education 
in the United States. They have included a 
chapter on the character of the high-school 
population, the availability of opportunity 
for secondary education, the holding power 
of the secondary school, and like considera- 
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tions. One chapter, which had been devoted 
to the background of the curriculum move- 
ment and the basic considerations involved 
in building a curriculum, has been largely 
rewritten. 

A second chapter on the curriculum offers 
practical suggestions for undertaking pro- 
grams of curriculum revision. Two chapters 
on emotionalized attitudes replace the four 
given to this area in the earlier edition. Two 
chapters are devoted to the importance of 
the mores and their influence on the educa- 
tion of youth. There are three chapters on 
interests, how they relate to education, and 
how students may be helped to develop their 
interests. In place of the chapters which dis- 
cussed the issues facing secondary education, 
the authors have summarized some of the 
basic and persisting problems. Finally, there 
is presented an outline “of a vision of 
secondary education. It is not a statement of 
what is, but a dream of what may be” (p. 
464). 

Those persons who are unfamiliar with 
the work may wonder what this book 
possesses that justifies its continued use over 
two decades and its reissuance at a time 
when, in the opinion of some critics, pub- 
lishers might well curtail, rather than ex- 
tend, revisions. A book such as this stands 
the test of two decades of use in college and 
university classrooms in which administra- 
tors and teachers are taught because it is 
concerned with the identification of a body 
of principles designed to implement a basic 
philosophy of secondary education. Because 
neither the original nor the present edition 
concerns itself primarily with masses of 
data, reports of research, descriptions of 
practices and innovations, but rather directs 
attention to the necessity for grounding 
principles on a sound philosophy and en- 
visioning what can be and not necessarily 
what is, Secondary Education merits the 
high esteem in which it has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, held by persons concerned with 
administration and teaching at the second- 
ary level. As Briggs points out, the book 
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should be useful also to intelligent laymen: 
It will contribute what they need, a vision of 
the possibilities in a new program that will 
justify increased support for the greatest invest- 
ment that the public can ever make [p. vii]. 


WALTER J. Moore 
University of Chicago 


* 


SARA STINCHFIELD HAWK, Speech Therapy 
Sor the Physically Handicapped. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv-+246. $4.00. 

Speech Therapy for the Physically Handi- 
capped, by Sara Stinchfield Hawk, is a 
pioneer contribution to the literature in the 
field of speech correction for the physically 
handicapped in that it primarily discusses 
the rehabilitation of the speech of indi- 
viduals presenting some organic involvement 
of the central or peripheral nervous system. 

The author, a speech pathologist with 
public school and college experience, has also 
been associated with, and done research in, a 
speech clinic in an orthopedic hospital. For 
this reason, she recognizes and respects the 
modern conception of orthopedics, which 
suggests that we should work toward a goal 
of perfection (assuming that it may be in the 
realm of possibility) despite the limitation of 
a handicap. One of the important problems 
which presents itself is, therefore, the child’s 
ability to employ language as a means of ex- 
pression of his needs, desires, and inmost 
thoughts. The relationship of orthopedic 
surgery and speech re-education is shown 
throughout this volume. 

Stress is placed on the fact that persons 
doing speech retraining with the physically 
handicapped must, of necessity, have knowl- 
edge of the serious pathological conditions 
which affect the speech functions, special 
diagnostic devices, and workable techniques 
to effect improvement. 

Speech clinical workers, speech teachers 
working independently or with psycholo- 
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gists, social workers, and members of the 
medical profession will definitely receive 
benefit from the discussions in this book 
concerning: 


1. The causative factors, such as cerebral 
palsy, basal ganglia lesions, encephalitis, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, anterior poliomye- 
litis, and childhood diseases (measles, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, etc.), any or all of which 
may underlie speech defects of an organic 
nature. 

2. The associated habits, such as (a) the 
articulate language, (6) tone language, and 
(c) gesture language, which are fundamental 
to all expressive action. 

3. The importance of relaxation. 

4. The acquisition of muscle tone without 
tension. 

5. The relationships between speech and 
dental occlusion. 

6. The personality and emotional prob- 
lems of the handicapped child. 

In spite of the accepted fact that clinical 
methods for individuals vary according to 
medical and psychological findings, the 
trained clinician will find invaluable the 
author’s descriptions of speech clinical 
methods, which include diagnostic pro- 
cedures; suggestions to be carried out in the 
home environment; suggestions for breath- 
ing, relaxation, and clever action exercises; 
and specific lessons for the correction of 
errors on consonant and vowel sounds. The 
fact that material is included for both chil- 
dren and adults will be welcomed. 

The book concludes with some facts and 
suggestions regarding personality measure- 
ments and vocational guidance. The pub- 
lication should be beneficial to the trained 
pathologist, speech correctionist, or physio- 
therapist, but it would be of little value to 
individuals unacquainted with the vocabu- 
lary and facts of speech correction as applied 
to functional or organic defects. 


Vivian I. Ror 


Fort Wayne Public Schools 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Jupson T. Lanpis and Mary G. LAnpis, 
Personal Adjustment, Marriage, and Fam- 
ily Living: A High School Text. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
vili+392. $2.40. 


An increasing recognition by schools and 
by the public of the need for more direct 
teaching of the science and art of human re- 
lations has led to the development of special 
courses in many high schools. Since most 
textbooks dealing with the subject matter of 
these courses were written for college stu- 
dents, there has been an acute need for books 
on the high-school level. Personal Adjust- 
ment, Marriage, and Family Living by Landis 
and Landis is one of several good high-school 
textbooks published recently. 

The book contains some treatment of all 
topics which might be considered a part of 
any family-living course. The co-operation 
of teacher groups at a University of Cali- 
fornia summer session undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to this practical matter of coverage. 
Teachers will find more leads here than they 
will have time to follow up carefully—at 
least in a semester course—but they will find 
it helpful to be able to choose what they wish 
to emphasize. 

Because the authors have included so 
many different topics, they have been unable 
to deal with some of them adequately within 
the limits of their space. The introductory 
chapter, for example, called “What You 
Are,” telescopes into fifteen pages discus- 
sions of heredity and environment, of basic 
needs, and of maturity. The saving feature 
here, of course, is the excellent chapter bib- 
liography which refers the student to books 
which should be in every high-school library. 

The chapter bibliographies, which are one 
of the outstanding features of the book, 
solve another problem besides that of the 
need for more material. They answer the 
question of what to do about individual dif- 
ferences in maturity. The book itself, simply 
written, will be understood easily by the 
average student. To challenge the superior 
student and to help the more mature student 
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who needs additional information, further 
reading will be necessary. The book contains 
no discussion of sex that could make it unac- 
ceptable to any group in any community. 

The opening chapters deal with under- 
standing one’s self, making friends, and the 
problems of the dating years. Happily in- 
cluded here is a chapter on the use of alcohol. 
A discussion of mate selection, age for mar- 
riage, and engagement follows. The section 
on adjustments necessary in a happy mar- 
riage includes particularly good chapters on 
“You ard Your In-laws” and “Consumer 
Economics and Family Security.”” The clos- 
ing chapters deal with parenthood and “The 
Successful Home,” with an interesting dis- 
cussion of “Childless Homes and Homeless 
Children.” 

The approach is, in general, more socio- 
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logical than psychological. The book con- 
tains a great deal of factual information at- 
tractively presented in charts and picto- 
graphs. Full use is made of the Remmers 
studies of high-school youth and of the Pur- 
due Opinion Poll. Classes not using any 
single textbook will find Personal Adjust- 
ment, Marriage, and Family Living a valuable 
reference in which students can locate infor- 
mation quickly and easily. 

Teachers will find especially helpful an 
excellent annotated, and rather comprehen- 
sive list of films, with the sources from which 
the films may be obtained. 


RvutTH FARNHAM OSBORNE 


Hinsdale Township High School 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
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Teaching in Kentucky” by Tarr B. 
Botner; “The Work of the Council on 
Public Higher Education in Kentucky” 
by ADRON Doran; “Adult Education in 
Kentucky” by CHESTER C. TRAVELSTEAD. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1950. Pp. 44. $0.50. 


Rose, ArNnotp M. The Negro in Postwar 
America. Freedom Pamphlets. Chicago 4: 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
1950. Pp. 34. $0.25. 
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STAPLEY, MAuRICE E. An Examination of 
Enrollment and Budget Data for Indiana 
School Cities and Towns. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Division of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University, 1950. Pp. 36. 


“Talking Over Problems of School Plant 
Planning.” Report of the Discussions of 
the Institute on School Buildings Held at 
the University of Wisconsin, August 15- 
17, 1950. Reported by STEPHEN J. KNEZE- 
vicu. Madison, Wisconsin: School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, 1951. 
Pp. 34 (mimeographed). $1.00. 


Teacher Education for Wuerttemberg-Baden: 
The Esslingen Plan. Report of the Inter- 
national Workshop Held at Esslingen, 
Neckar. Stuttgart, Germany: Verlag von 
Ernst Klett, 1949. Pp. 136. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Abstracts of Dissertations and Titles of 
Theses Accepted in Partial Satisfaction of 
the Requirements for Graduate Degrees, 
1940-1949. Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity [n.d.]. Pp. 294. 


A Temporary Guide for the Instructional Ma- 
terials Program. Olympia, Washington: 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1950. Pp. 50. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, IN Co- 
OPERATION WITH VETERANS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Employment Outlook in Petroleum 
Production and Refining. Bulletin No. 994. 
Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Pp. 52. $0.30. 


Witty, Helping Children Read Better. 
Better Living Booklet. Chicago 4: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
50. $0.40. 


UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: Co- 
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lumbia University Press, New York 27, 

New York): 

Broadcasting to Schools: Reports on the 
Organization of School Broadcasting 
Services in Various Countries. 1949. Pp. 
216. $1.00. 

Occasional Papers in Education, No. 8, 
1950—“Preservation and Development 
of Indigenous Arts: A Report.” Pp. 46. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Bulletin 1950, No. 7—Where Children Live 


Affects Curriculum by Errie G. BAtu- 
ursT. Pp. vit+78. $o.25. 


Bulletin 1950, No. 13—Toward Better 
College Teaching prepared by FREp J. 
KELLEY. Pp. iv+72. $0.25. 


Misc. No. 11, 1950—Practical Nursing 
Curriculum: Suggestions for Developing 
a Program of Instruction Based upon 
“The Analysis of the Practical Nurse 
Occupation” (Misc. No. 8, 1947). Pp. 
vi+140. $0.65. 


stepping up results in 


Language Study 


USING LATIN 1—USING LATIN 2 


by Harry Fletcher Scott, Annabel Horn, and John Flagg Gummere 
A two-year course in Latin to help more boys and girls 


understand, enjoy, and use Latin. 


FRONTERAS 1—FRONTERAS 2 


by Doris King Arjona and Terrell Louise Tatum 


A two-year course in Spanish to help more boys and girls 
read Spanish with understanding and speak Spanish with fluency. 
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